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Receptions. 
—~O— 

The beautiful new home of Mr. 
W. E. Payne on Mann St., was 
the scene of one of the prettiest 
society events of the season, on 
Thursday last, when Mrs. Payne 
held her firat post-nuptial rece p- 
tion. 

The reception room was most 
artistically decorated in green 
and white, the mantel being par- 
ticularly attractive, festooned 
with smilax and banked with 
pure white asters and crysanth- 
em»ms. White carnations and 
foliage arranged about tho room 
still further carried out the color 
scheme. 

Mrs. Payne looked quite 
charming as she.cordially wel- 
comed her numerous callers. 

She wore her wedding gown 
which was a lovely creation of 
heavy corded cream silk over 
white taffata, the bodica3 becom- 
ingly set off with chiffon applique 

She was assisted by Mrs. Par- 
sons who wore an elaborate 
gown of cream silk over chiffon 
and taffata trimmed with em- 
broidered chiffon and medalions 
of chiffon applique. 

The tea-room looked most at- 


When attending Red Deer's 
Annual Exhibition, don’t fail 


to come in and muke our 


atore your Headquarters. 


We shall be right glad to 


see you and will endeat or to 


give you the fullest acconimi- 


odation which our store can 
afford, 


torneet our friends, 


We are always glad 
re Fond 


and if 


you are not one—Ict's micet, 


The highly polished table was 
surmounted by a beautiful centre 
of Irish point lace, embedded in 
smilax and holding a dainty vase 
of white crysanthemums. 
smaller vases holding the same! 
pure white flowers completed the | 
table decoration, although the} 
many dainties provided lent still 
further attraction. Here Mrs. 
Amy of Toronto, Mr. Payne’s 
sister presided in a most charm- 
ing manner. She woro a very 
artistic gown of black silk net, 
roked with satin ani silk braid 
over white chiffon and _ taffata, 
the bodice relieved with white 
point desprit. Mrs. Carscallen 
and Miss Shultz of Calgary as- 
sisted in the tea-room. Mra. 
Carscallen wore a dainty gown 
of white organdie elaborately 
trimmed with fagoted white satin 
and Dresden sash. Miss Shultz | 
looked quite smart in dainty nile 
green silk relieved with cream 
lace. 

In the evening Mr. Payne re- 
ceived with Mrs. Payne many of 
Red Deer’s most prominent citi- 
zens. liveryone rejoiced in the 
lovely new nome with its many 
comforts and luxuries. 


What’s the matter 


ay with your watch ? Stops 
ss. occasionally ? Joses con- 
ii ee ? Can't make it 


: bs us. We are Watch 
) «tors—understand all. 
i. diseases of TIme- 
keepers. We guarantee 
tty tre all 


Watch Troubles. 


Ag for Jewelry, Silverware, el., we'have a stock that 
Pleases peculiar people—the crit.ci:! kind of folks. Styles 
correct, prices tempting, attenti-: 1 ¢ urteous to all. What 
more can we say ? Let usheericur opinion. 


Mrs. James Wallace, Woodlea 
Crescent, when Mrs. Wallace and 
the Misses Wallace received for 
the firat time in the town of Red 
Deer. 
The rooms looked beautiful 
4| with floral decorations. 
d| Mrs. Wallace was becomingly 
attired in a black and white cos- 
; tume. Miss Wallace looked 
4 | charming in blue crepe-de-chene 
4| with cream lace, and Miss Mabe 
Wallace wore a pretty blue mus- 
lin gown. Mrs. G. Wallace pre- 
W|sided in the dining-room. She 
Mi wore a very becoming black gown 
Mrs, Wallace and the Misses 


Red Lecr. 
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; fs H. H. Humber, Jewe! ei0r se Ontcaa, A very nice social event occurr- 
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Wallace entertained their many| Judges at the Fair. 
callers in a most charming man- 
During the afternoon up- 
wards of fifty ladies called to 
enjoy the sociability of the new 


ner. 


home in Woodlea Crescent. 


Interesting 
—o— 
Halifax, N.S. 
Sept. 28, 1906. 
Editor of News, 
Red Deer, 
Alta. 


Perhaps a few | ment Inspector’s Weed Tent. 
items of news from the Dominion 
Exhibition at Halifax might be|to date, and town’s folk for the 
interesting to some of the people | matter of that, should be there to 
in Red Deer so I thought I would | hear, learn and inwardly digest 


send you a few notes. 


The Exhibition so far is a grand | pounded there. 


success. The weather is perfect; 


Letter. | 


multitudes of people flocking to 


the city daily. Total attendance ; A. M. McDON ALD 


at the Exibition on Sept. 26th, 


was 26,720. The stock shows are 


grand. Horses are exceptionally | Special Stamp Photography. 


fine, especially the roadsters and 


carriage classes. 


itota grains and grasses are at- 


The Fruit ex- 
hibit is good. Alberta and Man- 


tracting great attention and are 


far superior to anything I have 
seen there. 


The Red Deer ex-{™8ke them a speciality. . Re 
tractive also in green and white. | hibit stands out prominently in! Aa 


the fore ground. Horse racing 


is good, some very fast records| Which are well 
Other events 
too numerous to mention are also | invites y 


have been broken. 


Four | good. 


Yours very truly, . 


EVERETT MARTIN. | 


Born. 
To Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Simpson 
on Sunday Oct. 6th. a daughter. 


Lease Of Rink. 


Tenders for leasing the Red 
Deer Rink for the winter of 1906- 
07 will be received by the Secret- 


ary up to Friday, Oct. 19th, at | ie 


6 p.m. 
Red Deer Rink Co., Ltd. 
F. S. SIMPSON 
Sec’y 


at 


Knights Of Columbus New! 
Council For Alberta To Be! 


Installed at Edmonton. 


~dmonton, Oct. 4th.—Arrang- 
ements have been completed for 
the establishment of a Council of 
Knights of Columbushere. This 
will be the first council. installed 
in the new Provinces and it prom - 
ises to be an exceptionally strong 
one. Theorder is one of thé 
most influential in America and 


Councils have been forced in al- 


most in every City of some im- 
portance. 
On the occasion of the install- 


ation of the new council large] ge 


deputation .of brother Knights 
are expected to flock in from all 
over western Canada and the 
north-western States. In order 
that arrangements may be made 
for their presence at the initia- 
tion ceremonies all Knights of 
Columbus residing in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan are respectfully 
requested to send in their names 
and addresses to the temporary 
Secretary of the nex Council, 


| 
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‘DOMINION MEAT COMPANY , LTD. 
WE LEAD for variety and quality in 


Sausages, 


Cooled Déeats, etc 


Government Judges 
Deer Fair. 
C. Marker + Dairy products 
Bryce Wright - Horses 
|W. A. Munro - Cattle, sheep, 


at Red 


hogs. 

iA. W. Foley - Poultry 
iA. Mitchell - Grains and 
grasses 


A very interesting feature of 
the Fair to-day and tomorrow 
will be Mr. Mitchell, the Govern- 


FURS. 


FURS. 


All farmors aspiring to be up 


FURS. 


Ruffs 


the vital truths that will be ex. 


Collars Stoles 


Mufts 


RED DEER. 


25 CENTS,PER DOZEN. 

Mr. M-:Donald has now in 
operation his Stamp Photo Cam- 
era and will for the next 10 days 
commencing Oct, 6th. to Oct. 17 


Coats and Jackets. 


He has also cn hand an assort- NEW AND UP-TO-DATE. 
ment of stamp Photo Mounts 
worth seeing as 
they aro new, s0 ho cordially SY PERECL VALUES. 


our inspection. Now is 
the time to have your picture 
taken socome early and avoid 


EAT AENEID 


the rush. : 
A.M. MeDonsald B ! _ 
Miclicner Block. Ww. {) R iD 
Photographer. 


$59. 00 


THIS HANDSOME 


BOYS 
Canada Steel Range. 


This Range has six 9-inch lids; 
20-inch oven, made of the best 
rolled steel ; large warming closet ; 
high shelf; reservoir, holding 10 
gallons. Burus wood or coal. 
Weighs 500 Ibs. We guarantee the 
Canada Steel Ranges, size for size, 
to cook, bake, or do the work re- 
quired of a range, equal to, or bet- 
ter, than any range you can buy 
elsewhere, at any price. The Can- 
ada Steel Ranges are made in three 
sizes. Our prices, No. 20—$59.60 ; 
No. 18 —$50,00 ; No. 16—$45.00. 

Don't buy a Range from anyone 
antil you have examined the Can- 
ada Ranges or seen our catalogue. 
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SLUMIODTE Iams 


Albert Dubue, care of Dubuc & es 


Dubuc, Advocates, I:dmonton. 


PARKVALE” 


‘charming surroundings. 


Some people feel this way, because they don’t:own all the Real 
Foolish, isn’t it? But are YOU going to be one 


of these who will feel this way a‘year hence because of wide-open oppor- 


INVESTORS 
the most satisfied investors in this town to- day. 


No ‘otlier mae is building up so steadily and substantially. 
No other Residential sub-division has such beautiful and 


No. other ‘atfors ‘such’ a choice of high, level lots at the ex- 
ceptionally low price “of $100.00. 


ONLY. tae FEW LEFT. 


MICHENER & CARSCALLEN 


a 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Paid-uo Capitai, $10,000,000. Reserve Fund, $4,500,000 


HEAD OFFICE, TORONTO 
B. E. WALKER, General Manager ALEX. LAIRD, Asst. Gen'l Mansgel 


BRANOBES 


Of course, 


THROUGHOUT CANADA, AND IN 
THE ViITED STATES AND ENGLAND 


EANKING BY MAIL 
.Business niay be transacted by mail with any branch 
of the Bani:. Accounts may be opened, and deposits 
made er withdsawa by mail. Every attention is paiil 
to out-cr-tewn accounts, 


Db. M. SANSON. 


-MANACER: RED DEER BRANCH 


POLLY’S 
MASQUERADE 


By BELLE MANIATES 


Copyright, 1906, by Beatrix Reade 


“Hillman! Hillman!” lustily called 
the brakeman, thrusting open the car 
door as the train slackened. 

Two of the passengers were roused 
from a state of passivity by this an- 
nouncement and, gathering their be- 
longings, hastened out into the cold 
night. One was a young girl with a 
city bred air and appointments; the 
other, a man distinguished in appear- 
ance. They both looked bewilderingly 
about them as the train slowly pulled 
out. 

“This doesn’t look like my recollec- 


. tlons of Hillman,” said the girl, looking 


about the small, deserted statlon. 

“It isn’t Hillman!” said the man de- 
cidedly. “What station is this?’ he 
asked as a railroad employee came out 
of the depot. 

“This? This is Rollins. Hlllman !s 
six miles beyant—next stop, except the 
siding.” 

The two passengers looked at each 
other in mutual dismay. The girl spoke 


“DEAR ME! HOW CAN I TELL YOU—SHB 
SWEARS!” 

first. She spoke one word, and that a 
man’s word. ‘The railroad employee 
looked shocked,-but the other man ap- 
peared relieved. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, 
“You voice my sentiments exactly. 
Our common misfortune should allow 
us to waive all ceremony and conven- 
tionality. My name {is John Winters. 
I have recently taken up my abode in 
Hillman.” 

“Mine is Polly Lester,” she said 
frankly, “and I am only going to Hill- 
man to visit. I trust I will never take 
up my abode there.” 

“It isn’t an enticing spot,” he ad- 
mitted, laughing. “When can we get 
a train to Hillman?” he asked of the 
railroad employee. 

“Not till tomorrow morning.” 

“Then we must drive there. I pre- 
sume there is no livery here, but there 
must be some one who will drive us 
over.” 

“I guess Hank Innis, the barkeep, 
would take you over in his automobile. 
I'll see.” 

He returned shortly with the bar- 
Keep and a runabout. John Winters 
made a bargain with him for the trip, 
and as Polly climbed to the seat beside 
him he said: 

“I have some good news for you. It 
seems our train meets the western ex- 
press three miles from here, and that 
train is reported late, so we can over- 
take our train and continue our way as 
we started.” 

Polly quite enjoyed this little adven- 
ture. She always did have a weakness 
and a tendency for adventures, She 
chatted freely with her new acquaint- 
ance. She was almost sorry. when they 
overtook and boarded the sidetracked 
train, receiving apologies from the 
brakeman and grins from the passen- 
gers. Polly and John Wintets contin- 
ued their chatter until they approached 
Hillman. Then she said abruptly: 

“Hillman is a small place, and people 
have narrow views regarding proprie- 
ties. It would be as well if we got off 
singly and separately and meeting, as 
we doubtless will, as strangers.” 

“Certainly. You are right,” agreed 
Winters, going forward to the smoking 
car. 

Polly was met and whisked away to 
the one hack by a spinster aunt. 

“Has Hillman changed much—any 
new people moved in since I was last 
here, Aunt Cornelia?” asked Polly de- 
murely as they were unpacking her 
luggage. 

“Oh, yes. Hillman is growing fast. 
Lots of people, and we’ve got a new 
minister, a city fellow.” 

“What's his name?” demanded Polly, 
looking up Interestedly. 

“The Rev. Mr. Winters.” 

“Oh!” gasped Polly feebly, bending 
over a refractory box cover. “What 
does he look like?” 

“I am ashamed to say I haven’t see 
him,” replied her aunt. “First Sunday 
he was here I had a cold. The next 
Sunday !t just poured. He has called, 
but I was not at home.” 

“Well, I presume he will call again,” 
remarked Polly. 

Later, when she was alone and re- 
posing comfurtably in the billowy 
feather bed, she laughed wickedly and 
delightedly. 

“Oh, what would Aunt Cornella do 
if she knew I swore right before the 
new minister! She’d leave town, I do 
believe. I thought I liked him very 
well, but I don’t know. I like a minis- 
ter to live up to his calling, and he 
should not have been amused, It was 
frivolous In him to know so much 
about the world. If he weren’t a min- 
ister I know I'd like him, but as he is 
a minister I'd like him to be different.” 

The next afternoon her. aunt an- { 
nounced that she had to attend a club 
meeting from which. she revratted to ' 


aunt's, 


say, outsiders were excluded. Polly 
appeared resigned, however, and after 
her aunt’s departure she wandered 
about the house seeking diversion. She 
found it in her aunt’s bedroom in the 
shape of a wig, for her aunt had to re- 
sort to a false headgear, having lost 
her hair through illness. 

Polly promptly donned it and sur- 
veyed herself. 

“I don’t look unlike aunt,” she 
thought, “only I am young and plump. 
We look like the advertisements for 
‘before and after taking.’ ”’ 

In pursuance of the resemblance she 
tried on a black silken gown of her 
She had just pinned on a long, 
pointed lace collar and fastened it with 
a huge cameo pin when she looked out 
of the window and saw her fellow 
traveler coming up the steps. 

“Coming for a ministerial call. He 
won't recognize me in this outfit, and 
he has never seen aunt. I shall per- 
sonate her!” 

She hastened to admit the caller. 

“How do you do—Mr. Winters, {s it 
not? I am Miss Cornelia Laflln. Be 
seated, please, I thought I was never 
golng to meet my pastor. I was so 
sorry I was out when you called be- 
fore.” 

He politely regretted the fact also 
and proceeded to talk of the church 
matters. 

“Hypocrite!” thought Polly. “I’ll test 
him further.” 

“Mr, Winters, I don’t suppose I ought 
to tell you my troubles on our first 
meeting, but I feel I must unburden 
my mind and ask your advice.” 

“Certainly, my dear Miss Lafiin. You 
may command and trust me.” 

“I have a niece visiting me—a well 
meaning girl, but brought up in a 
worldly way, and, Mr. Winters, will 
you believe me, she actually at times 
—dear me, how can I tell you—she 
swears!” 

“No, Miss Laflin! You amaze me! 
It cannot be possible!” 

“Horrid hypocrite!” 
again. 

Hearing voices on the porch, she look- 
ed out and beheld her aunt entering in 
company with a man. Dismayed, she 
snatched the wig from her head re- 
gardiess of the effect upon the min- 
ister. She had just concealed it when 
her aunt and companion entered. 

“I made a mistake in the date, Polly. 
This is our pastor, Mr. Winters. My 
niece, Miss Lester, Mr. Winters. I met 
Mr. Winters on his way here.’ 

“Well, John, what are you doing 
here?” asked the minister after ac- 
knowledging the Introduction to Polly. 
Let me introduce my cousin, Mr. Win- 
ters, though I presume you have intro- 
duced yourself.” 

“Yes, I introduced myself,” he re- 
plied cheerfully. 

“Polly!” exclaimed her aunt, staring: 
at her niece. “What in the world have 
you got my dress on for?” 

“Why, Aunt Cornelia, I was just try- 
ing it on when Mr. Winters rang and 
I had no time to change.” 

“And do you know,” said John, com- 
pelling Polly’s averted eyes to mect 
his, “for just half an-instant as you 
opened the door I thought you were 
Miss Lafiin, and then I at once recog- 
nized you as the young lady I saw 
alighting from the train last night.” 


thought Polly 


Mixed Path to Happiness, 

“How nice and fit you look this morn- 
ing! You always look so fresh after 
a shave,” sald Myers to his wife as 
he entered the breakfast room. 

“How pretty that little house dress is 
that you have on!” she answered, with 
a smile. 

“What on earth are you two people 
talking about?” inquired the friend 
who was visiting them. 

“You see, we read an article in a mag- 
azine supplement once, entitled ‘Rec- 
{pe For a Continuous Honeymoon,’” 
said Mrs, Myers. “It gave a list of 
the phrases that husband and wife 
should say to each other every morning 
before breakfast. George was so tickled 
with the idea that he cut them out and 
pasted them on the doors of our respec- 
tive bedrooms. We were to use one of 
the phrases every morning, But it hap- 
pened that he pasted the two sections 
exactly wrong, so that the husband’s 
list was on my door and the wife’s on 
his, And now when he comes in and 
says to me, ‘You don’t know how well 
that waistcoat sets off your great deep 
chest,’ I answer, ‘What a dear, lovable 
little thing you are!’ That’s the answer. 
We have a lot of fun out of it. Great 
scheme, isn’t it?’”—New York Press. 


Lifting With the Fingers. 

Did you ever see a man lifted from 
the floor with the index fingers of four 
or five persons? It is not hard to do 
if the effort is made with perfect 
unanimity. Five persons can very easi- 
ly raise a man with only seven fingers 
if the subject {s not too heavy. Let 
two persons stooping down place their 
index fingers under the feet. Two oth- 
ers, with one finger each, will raise the 
elbows. A fifth will raise the chin 
with one finger—total, seven fingers, 
When all are in readiness let each take 
a long, full breath, and all together, 
“One, two, three, raise!” When the ef- 
fort to be put forth is only of gbtort 
duration there is considerable muscular 
force in the fingers, and it is not 
strange that the united power of seven 
fingers should overcome the dead 
weight of a person of 150 to 160 
pounds. 


National Cemeteries. 

Every superintendent of a national 
cemetery must be an.honorably dis- 
charged disabled soldier or officer of 
the regular or volunteer army. 


Memory Bells, 

Memory bells are toys peculiar to 
Japan and are given by Japanese 
youths to their sweethearts. They are 
constructed of slips of glass so deli- 
cately poised that the least vibration 
sets them jingling. The memory bells 
are hung in a window, where the 
draft will set ‘them in motion. The 
delicate tinkling serves to remind their 
owner of the giver; hence the pretty, 
fanciful nama x 


Canaries. _ 

4 canary which Is often allowed to 
fly around the room will be a poor 
singer. One might Imagine that the re- 
verse would be the case, but the exer- 
cise probably uses up all the bird’s en- 
ergies, so that it has little to spare for 
slinging. 

ra 
Soft Clams. 

The muddier the bed of the soft clam 

the better his meat, 
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LONDON’S PARKS. 


£228,000 Expended Annually In Look- 
ing After the Big City’s Parks 
and Gardens—Showy Effects. 


The lungs of London are controlled in 
Part by the County Council and in part 
by the Office of Works. In the last offi- 
cial year Spring Gardens was respons- 
tble for 103 open spaces, having a total 
extent of nearly 5,000 acres, and a per- 
manent outdoor staff of 900 men. Upon 
this department the annual expenditure 
has reached about £128,000, and since 
the County Council was formed, fif- 
teen years ago, it has spent rather more 
than a million sterling upon this public 
service. In addition to this there js the 
city’s contribution of £100,000 a year 
towards the maintenance of Epping 
Forest, Burnham Beeches, and else- 
where. It will thus be seen that the 
maintenance of London's open spaces 
means an aggregate expense every year 
of at least a quarter of a million, while 
employment is given to nearly three 
thousand men. 

Some of the showlest effects are pro- 
duced at a trifling cost. Thus the Lon- 
don County Council spends £500 on 
bulbs, and for this sum obtains no few- 
er than 320,000 spring flowers. The 
bulbs are delivered by the contractors 
at the end of September, and the task 
of planting them is at once proceeded 
with. They represent 155 varieties, of 
which one-half comprise hyacinths, tu- 
Ips, and crocuses, The most popular 
sorts in the three classes respectively 
are King of the Blues, Keizer’s Kroon, 
and the Large Yellow crocus. The to- 
tal number of bulbs of all kinds planted 
in Battersea Park alone exceeds 40,000. 

At the end of the summer the annuals 
are removed from the ground, cuttings 
are taken from them where they admit 
of this treatment, and the surplus 
Plants are distributed to schools and 
poor citizens for window and backyard 
Cultivation. For both the municipal and 
the royal parks there are large pro- 
Ppagating grounds, where the seedlings 
and cuttings are carefully tended dur- 
ing the winter months, in readiness for 
bedding out in the spring. 

The days when the geranium and the 
calceolaria represented the extent of 
the imagination of the public gardeners 
are over, and an enormous variety of 
plants is now raised, with the result 
thet London’s gardens may compare 
with any in Burope. For many a yeur 
the wonderful show seen along Park 
Lane and round the Serpentine has been 
raised to a large extent under the sha- 
dow of Kensington Palace, in the 
greenhouses, of which the chief was 
planned out by Sir Christopher Wren. 
But Lord Windsor is now spending 
£12,000 upon new frame grounds near 
the Magazine, where the coaching clubs 
meet in the season, 

An interesting feature of the Kens- 
ington frame-ground is the hospital. 
In the early winter this !s crowded with 
bananas, plantains, palmettas, fan 
palms, and other sub-tropical plants, 
which, in the early summer, are 
brought out into the open and give dis- 
tinction to certain corners of Hyde 
Park, or to the forecourt of the Na- 
tional Gallery, 

Another important department con- 
sists of the conveniences for boating. 
Since the beginning of the century the 
London County Council have taken 
over this section from the contractors, 
and have made an additional profit of 
£600 a year, although they have reduc- 
ed the hourly charge to the nimble six- 
pence, and have put a couple of motor 
boats into commission, with a charge 
of a penny for each voyage. That much 
work has to be undertaken in repairing 
and re-painting the row-boats will be 
understood when it is added that in 
Finsbury Park and Victoria Park alone 
more than £200 fs spent upon this ser- 
vice during the winter. 

The care of the waterfow! also occu- 
pies the attention of special keepers 
told off for that duty. The breeding- 
grounds have to be made ready, the 
due proportion of widgeon and cormor- 
ants, swans, and crested grebe, is main- 
tained by a systgm of exchange and 
purchase, and the ducklings. receive 
special attention during frosty weeks, 
the result being that the lake Ife of 
the parks is brought up to a pitch of 
perfection. 

Many: scores of attendants devote 
themselves to the task of preparing the 
cricket pitches, which naturally require 
@ good deal of attention after the hard 
work of the football season. This is 
another story; suffice it to say that 
Spring Gardens provides more than 300 
reserved pitches, upon which 14,000 
matches are played during the summer, 

Still another branch of activity com- 
prises the arrangements for the bands 
of music, which cost the London Coun- 
ceil upwards of £10,000 every season. 
The first duty of the musical director as 
the spring comes round is to listen to 
the bands who offer themselves to 
emulate the work of the Councll’s own 
bands. The selected ones must submit 
their repertories, to his experienced 
judgment, and the program for each of 
the 1,200 performers has to pass the 
scrutiny of the authorities befure it is 
printed. 

Sympathetic Ink. 

A good sympathetic ink is made with 
the chloride of copper. Writing or 
drawing on paper with this ink is {n- 
visible at ordinary temperatures, but 
when the paper or parchment is heated 
the writing or drawing at once ap- 
pears of a beautiful yellowish color. 


Shuffleboard. 

The game of shuffleboard, which 
Geems to be losing its popularity, fg an 
eld pastime. It was followed enthusi- 


astically by the nobility of the ceurt of 
James I. # 


awe 8 


Hard to Please, 


Mrs. Phatte—Oh, now you've come I! 
do hope you'll stay to lunch and let 
your husband caH for you. What does 
he like best for lunch? 

Mrs. Yonge—Anything that we haven't 
got.on the table, as _,.general rule. 


An Anti-Climax. 

One of the best judicial utterances 1s 
that ascribed to a rural justice of the 
peace: 
“Prisoner,‘a bountiful Providence has 
endowed you with health and strength, 
instead of which you go about the coun. 


try stealing 
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THE NEWS, RED DEER, ALBERTA. 


THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 


The better self shall lve till human 


Time . 

Shall fold its eyelids, and the human 
sky 

Be gathered like a scroll within the 
tomb 


Unread forever 
This is life to come, 

Which martyred men have made more 
glorious 

For us who strive to follow. 
reach 

That purest haven; be to other souls 

The cup of strength in some great 
agony, 

Enkindle generous ardor, 
love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good dif- 
fused, 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 

Whose music js the gladness of the 
world. 


May ) 


feed pure 


-—George Eliot. 


FOURPENCE A DAY MEN. 


Interesting Letter From Bromley Ex- 
periments In Canada. 


At the conclusion of the successful 
experiment at Bromley, during which 
four men lived sufficiently and well at 
@ cost for food of 4d a day each, it 
may be remembered that two of them 
were sent to Canada by The London 
Express, in conjunction with the eml- 
gration department of the Salvation 
Army. 

The following letter was received 
recently from Harding, one of the 
men. : 

To the Editor of The Express: 

Sir—I arrived safely on Sunday 
last, after a rather rough voyage. We 
were two days overdue when we ar- 
rived at Quebec. The item that caused 
the greatest excitement on board was 
the arrival of the four-penny men. 
There was a discussion in the saloon 
as to what would be the cheapest way 
to victual a ship, and after hearing var- 
{ous opinions I gave them a little menu 
and its cost, 

They, of course, ridiculed my state- 
ment, saying that it was impossible 
to obtain the articles at the price, but I 
mentioned that I had lived on the diet 
for three months. 

They bombarded me with questions 
as to how I felt, and so on; and for 
the remainder of the voyage I was 
continually soight for by lady passen- 
gers to give them recipes. At the con- 
cert we had they billed me on the pro- 
gram as the “Food Reformer.” _ 

We arrived in Quebec on Sunday 
morning. We interviewed the Salva- 
tion immigrant department, and were 
sent to Shelburne to a Mr. Sheppard; 
left at 9.30 a. m. en route to Montreal, 
stayed there five hours, resumed our 
journey to Toronto, arriving there at 
7.30 a.m, Monday morning; stayed there 
six hours, and arrived at our destina- 
iton at 9.30 p.m. the same night. 


Surprise Visit. 


Enquiring at the station, I found } 
had four miles to walk. On arriving 
at the farm everybody was in bed. 
We were sorry, but had to knock them 
up. Mr. Sheppard was surprised to 
see us, and said that he was not want- 
ing anybody. He, however, very kind- 
ly gave us some supper and a bed. 
We were awakened early next morning 
by Mr. Sheppard saying that there was 
@ gentleman wanting two men waiting 
to see us, 

We quickly dressed and interviewed 
the gentleman, who engaged me and 
sent Smith to his son's, about a mile 
away. Mr. Kindrew is my employer's 
name, and a nicer man I have never 
met. They treat me as one of their 
family. The country here is grand— 
lovely pastures — and there is every 
Drospect of a good crop. 

My routine of work has been fencing, 
cutting down timber in the bush, and 
looking after cattle. Mr. Kindrew is 
very careful to point out every detail 
I do not understand. I am enjoying this 
life immensely, and shall stick to it. 


LANCELOT HAROLD HARDING, 
Primrose, Ontario, Canada. 


A Difficult Problem Solved. 


A subscriber once wrote to an editor 
and asked: 

“Please tell me, does & man in run- 
ning around a tree go before or behind 
himself?” 

The editor answered: 

“That depends. If he {is trying to 
catch himself, necessarily the follows 
himself, and consequently goes behind. 
If, on the contrary, he is running away 
from himself, the deduction leads to 
the very obvious conclusion that he 
precedes hiiiself, and consequently goes 
before. If he succeeds in catching up 
with himself, and passes himself, at 
the moment of passing he neither pre- 
cedes nor follows himself, but both he 
and himself are running even. This is 
the only case where he does not go 
before or behind himself.—Calgary 
Herald. 


Make Him Like It. 
To make the home seem cheerful 
And keep the husband sweet, 
Go plant a window garden 
Beside his evening seat. 
Have boxes neatly painted 
And keep the edges trim 
And then, if he will not be good, 
Throw flowerpots at him. 


Better Name. 
“Why does a dentist call his place of 
torture a parlor?” 
“Why not?” 
“Isn’t it a drawing room?” 


You Never Can Tell, 
“Ethel says she never will marry.” 
“Pshaw! How can she possibly 
know that some man won't propose to 
her?” 


A Wrinkle For Housewives. 

“I have been putting up preserves 
and pickles for 30 years,” sald a house- 
wife of the old school, “and I discover- 
ed the other day that I am not too old 
to learn something new. I went to see 
my son’s young wife. They were mar- 
ried last winter. She was putting up 
onions—a decidedly disagreeable task. 
But her eyes were not watery. They 
were as clear as the sky. She simply 
nodded and muttered something bo- 
tween closed teeth. “What in the world 
are you keeping that pin between your 
teeth for?” I asked. “To keep the on- 
fons from hurting my eyes. I'll be 
through in a minute.” “Do you mean 
to say that will do it ” I asked incredu- 
lously. She nodded. The pin was in !ts 
place again. She kept it there for ten 
minutes while I watched her work, and 
her eyes were as dry as a walnut.” 


@er Cla In the Head. 

Cold In the head js not only anney- 
fng, but likely to develop into catarrh, 
One teaspoonful of mustard dissolved 
{n a tumblerful of cold water and used 
as a gargle three times a day will often 
effect a speedy cure. In more ob- 
stinate cases equal parts of loaf sugar 
and pulverized alum used as a snug 
will give instant relief, 


— 
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LITTLE DEED OF KINDNESS. 
1 


How Two Brokers’ Clerks Helped a 
Boy With Sore Foot. 


An example of real human kindness 
and true philanthropy was witnessed on 
Colborne street, near Yonge, on Tucs- 
day when a barefooted seven-year-old 
newaboy crippling along calling his 
wares between sobs was stopped by 
John Flannery, a clerk in the employ 
of Lorne Campbell & Co., says The To- 
Tonto World. Mr. Flannery, noticing 
the little fellow suffering and sobbing, 
coaxed him into Wm. Watt's office at 
No. 8 Colborne street, where the super- 
fluous dirt was washed from the lad’s 
foot and the head of a big rusty pin re- 
vealed to view. The ball of the foot 
was swollen and inflamed and the news- 
boy pleaded with them not to touch it, 

“It's too gore, mister, don’t touch 
it, will you?” 

Gently soothing the foot with the 
fingers Flannery worked closer and 
closer to the ugly pin til) soon he got 
his fingers in position to grasp it in 
a clinch, then, with a quick hard jerk 
he extracted the inch and a quarter 
poisonous sting’ much like a dentigt 
pulling a four pronged molar. The 
little fellow let a shriek of pain escape 
him, and then a stream of blood spurt- 
ed out carrying with !t much of the 
fast forming pus. The two men then 
bathed the wound, and Mr. Watt tied 
his handkerchief around the boy's foot 
gave him some money and directed him 
to a drug store with a note for an anti- 
septic to apply to the afflicted part. 

“But I has te sell my papuhs,” sobbed 
the lad, 

“Go and get this first and then you 
can. sell your papers,” urged the two 
young men. 

“All right, 
Tanks, mister.” 

And the little fellow brushed the 
tear-stained face with his dirty hand, 
rose, and hobbled off with only the hee) 
of the injured foot touching the ground. 
And in his puerile mind there was then 
and there implanted a gratitude which 
in itself will beget pity and true char- 
ity for those in distress with wham this 
young man meets in years to come. Here 
in a simple form was the milk of hu- 
man kindness imbued into the heart of 
a boy in a manner that can never be 
forgotten, and the kindly acts of the 
two young men will e6urely be recorded 
on the pages of their souls’ history. 


{t feels better now. 


Would Change the Name. 

The people of Western New Ontario, 
not satisfied with having transformed 
Rat Portage into Kenora, now want 
to change the name of Rainy River to 
the Queen River. As a matter of fact 
that was the stream’s original name. 
The intrepid French explorer, who first 
penetrated the wilderness in that sec- 
tion, calléd the stream “La Riviere 
Reine.” That, in course of time, was 
Anglicized into River Rainy, and so in- 
to Rainy River. It is claimed that ‘the 
present name gives a false impression 
to the outside world, !n that the district 
is more apt to be a3sociated with the 
raising of umbrellas than with the rais- 
ing of crops. As a matter of fact the 
rainfall along the Rainy is less consid- 
erable than in many other parts of the 
province, and that a crop failure has 
never been known In this district is the 
best evidence of the kind of weather 
that is served out there. The death rate, 
too, is one of the lowest in the whole 
country. But these facts are not known, 
owing to the desultory manner in 
which the Ontario Government has ad- 
vertised the district. The changing of 
the name is a question which could well 
be taken up on this side of the river 
(says The Fort Frances Times), and 
then if the legislators at Toronto could 
be induced to do some real advertising 
in spreading the simple fects concern- 
ing the district, a wonderful change 
would soon take place. 


_ Didn't Know Montreal. 

A lady applied the other day for 
tickets for the Royal Enclosure at 
Ascot for self, daughters and for a 
Miss “X.,” of Montreal. She received 
tickets for ‘herself and daughters, with 
& communication that Miss “X.,” of 
Montreal, should apply for a ticket 
through the American ambassador. 
The only parallel The London Globe 
could think of to this grip of geo- 
graphy on the pert of the Powers that 
Be was the reply of the celebrated 
Duke of Newcastle, who, on being in- 
formed that Newfoundland was an is- 
land, shook hands warmly with his in- 
formant, and sald, “Thank you, thank 
you. You always bring us good news.” 


Belng a little foolish is often tanta: 
mount to having a great pleasure. 


’ If a man has 
Q moral squint 
a crooked path 
fs apt to look 
straight to him. 


Work !s a sad 
thing to the 
mah who has 
had too much or 
too little of it. 

Law is something for your neighbor 
to obey and for you to evade. 

Some men regard swearing off as 
such a good thing that they take meas- 
ures to do it frequently. 

There are breakers ahead when the 
devil sets about proving to you how 
smart you are. 


- 


Tue short change racket Is the crook’s 
long sult. 

A cheerful disposition !s a deadly In 
eult ton man with a grouch, 


en: 


Pride. 

“You need not be so critical,” says the 
person accused. “You say I have a 
vinegary disposition, but every one 
knows that you have one too.” 

“Y acknowledge it,” retorts the ac- 
cuser. “But mine is a genuine pure 
elder vinegar disposition, while yours 
{s the commercial compound of sul- 
phuric acid and water.”’— Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


Mental Limitations, 

“Your honor,” said the arrested 
chauffeur, “I tried to warn the man, 
but the horn would not work.” 

“Then why did you not slacken speed 
rather than run him down?” 

A light seemed to dawn upon the 
prisoner. 

“Gee!” be said. “That’s one on me. 
I never thought of that.’"—Houston 
Post. 


Cooking For Him. 

“May Pechis graduated from our 
cooking school last year and now’— 

“Yes, I know—she’s taking a post- 
graduate course.’ 

“Not at all. I was going to tell you 
that she was married last week”— 

“Yes, that’s what I mean,’—Phila- 
delobia Press. 


. 


THE SANDS O’ DEE. 
"Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands o’ Dee. 
The western wind was wild and dark 
with foam, 
And all alone went she, 


The western tide crept up along the 
sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see, 
The rolling mist came down and hid 
the land; 
And never home came she. 


“Oh! is it weed, or fish, or floating 
hair— 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drowned maiden’s hatr, 
Above the nets at sea?” - 
Was never salmon yet that shone so 
fair 
Among tho stakes o’ Dee, 


They rowed her in across the golling 
foam, 
‘The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea, 
But still the boatmen hear her call the 
cattle home, 
Across the sands o’ Dee. 
—Charles Kingsley. 


STORIES OF THE KING. 


That Turf Story and Project For Dis- 
posal of Balmoral, 


. Two pleces of news, writes the 
Marquise de Fontenoy, concerning 
King Edward are likely to prove of in- 
terest. The one Is the issue cf a denial 
by his private secretary, Lord Knollys, 
of the story widely printed to the effect 
that he was about to retire from the 
turf. Lord Knollys’ letter is dated from 
Buckingham Palace, July 14. I men- 
tioned, a couple of weeks ago, in call- 
ing attention to the new policy inaug- 
urated by the jockey club at its recent 
meeting, that the King’s success in at 
length defeating the reactionary ele- 
ment of the club would be Iikely to 
modify any intention he may have en- 
tertained at one moment of withdraw- 
ing from the turf, intentions that have 
been widely discussed in the press, both 
at home and abroad. The prediction, 
therefore, contained {n this column 
has been fulfilled. 

The other bit of news about the 
King 1s his project to turn ever Bal- 
moral to the Prince of Wales. The lat- 
ter is fond of Balmoral, and frequently 
visits it for:‘the sake of salmon fish- 
ing, which is excellent there. More- 
over, the climate agrees with him, and 
with his wife and children, quite as 
much as it did with the Jate Queen 
Victoria. On the other hand, the cil- 
mate does not sult the health either of 
the King or of the present queen’ When 
Queen Alexandra -goes to Scotland she 
usually stays, not at Balmoral,‘but at 
Mar lodge, with the Duke and Duchess 
of Fife, which to her is much more con- 
genial and comfortable. 

King Edward finds Balmoral not 
only bleak and damp, but, above all, 
gloomy and lonely, and now that he 
can no longer indulge in the fatiguing 
deerstalking expeditions of which he 
was formerly so fond, time hangs rather 
heavily on his hands at Balmoral, and 
he remains there for as short a time as 
possible. In fact, I do not suppose he 
has lived there more than three weeks 
in the year since he has been on the 
throne. He prefers Sandringham, 
Windsor, London, and places abroad. 

Moreover, the family of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales has now become 
too numerous for Abergeldie Castle, 
the Highland home which was put at 
their d:sposal at the time of their 
marriage. They need a digger estab- 
lishment, and as King Edward cannot, 
by the terms of his mothers will, sell 
Balmoral, or transfer it to the Govertn- 
ment, as he did in the case of Osborne 
(now used as a convalescent home for 
naval and military officers, and as a 
naval academy), he proposes to turn it 
over to his only son, whose presence 
there with his wife and children during 
a@ part of the year, will relieve, in a 
measure, the King from the 1)l-will 
which he would arouse north of the 
Tweed were he, after deserting Bal- 
moral, to shut it up as @ source of use- 
less expense. 


Figures of Speech. 

At a literary club, some novelists 
and poets discussed figures of “speech. 

“A striking figure of speech,” Bald a 
sonneteer, “came from the pen of an 
amateur, the pen of Gordon Cumming, 
the rich English explorer. Gordon 
Cumming described a tropical jungle 
as ‘a forest of fishhooks, relieved by an 
occasional patch of penknives, Not 
bad, eh?’ . 

“Not at all bad,” sald a novelist of 
the historical, or “knee-pant” school 
“A figure I have always remembered is 
used in Guy de Maupassant’s ‘Bel Ami,’ 
Maupassant, in describing a woman’s 
painted face, says that her red mouth 
Tesembled a wound. I thought that fig- 
ure a stroke of genius till I read in Bale 
zac that a certain lady’s mouth was 
like @ wound. George Moore, by the 
way, says in ‘Agnes Lahens’ that the 
painted mouth of Agnes’ mother was 
like a wound, too.” 

“Similes and comparisons,” eald an 
elegiao poet, “take best if they are al- 
literative. Consider the popular com- 
parisons of the day, how ailiterative 
they are—‘as plump as a partridge,’ 
‘as good as gold,’ ‘as large as life,’ ‘as 
blind as ae bat,’ ‘as flat as a flounder,’ 
and so on.” a : 

“Western journalists often hit upon 
original figures,” said a realist. “It 
was a western journalist who wrote 
‘He seemed dazed and confused, like 
& lobster, awakening from a nightmare, 
He was a tall man, and stepped as high 
as a blind dog in a wheat field. As for 
his voice, it was rasping and shrill, like 
@ crowbar falling on a tin roof. Though 
he looked as gloomy as {ff he had swal- 
lowed a hearse and pair of black horses, 
he needed assistance no more than a 
frog needs a watchpocket.’” 


Not In Tune. 

“J see you have made ‘short’ and 
‘sport’ rhyme,” said the critic, as 
though the idea was too absurd for any- 
thing 

“What is the matter with that?” ask- 
ed the poet, who took: criticism about 
as pleasantly as a small boy takes cas- 
tor oil. 

“You know,” said the critic, shaking 
his head gravely, “when a spart is 
short he is out ef ‘nse “Mth everx 
éahine” = é 


Peanuts. 

At the present time the peanut crop 
amounts to about 11,000,000 bushels 
annually, Virginia and North Carolina 
stil! maintain their lead, but Tennessee 
now raises about 800,000 bushels, 
though of an inferior quality. Of the 
ordinary variety about twenty-two 
pounds make a bushel, 


Indian Soldiers. 

Only the Indians from the Dills, 
where the air is pure and exhilarating, 
make good soldiers. The plainsmen, as 
weak physically and as gentle men- 

, tally as women, have neither the 
strength nor the desire ta Acht 


A a  —  _  _______ _ ____ _  ___——s 
a 


HAUNTED HOUSES INVESTIGATED BY 
LOMBROSO. 


Psychic Phenomena Which Proved 
“to Be Beyond Solution by Any of 
the Known Laws of Physical Sci- 
ence—A Puzzled Physicist, 


Professor Lombroso, the Italian phys- 
{cist, contributed to the Annales des 
Sciences Psychiques an account of two 
psychic phenomena which he investi- 
gated purely in the interests of mate- 
rial science. ‘The article is entitled 
“Haunted Houses Which I Have Stud- 
fed,” and the professor confessed that 
he set about his investigations with 
nothing to be desired in the complete- 
ness of his skepticism, 

The phenomena in question, how- 
ever, proved to be beyond solution by 
any known laws of physical science. 
Frankly, the great criminologist ad- 
mitted that for the first time in his 
life he was In the presence of the In- 
tangible and that he was worsted In 
his attempt to grapple with the unsub- 
stantial. 

“I was asked in November, 1900, to 
Investigate some strange occurrences 
which had taken place at the house of 
Signor Pavarino by way of Pescatori, 
Turin. One phenomenon I was asked 
to explain was the~ mysterious over- 
turning of cups and jugs, which were 
precipitated to the ground by some 
unseen agency. 

“These occurrences were accompa- 
nied by loud knockings on the walls 
and the pulling of bells in various 
parts of the house. The youngest 
daughter was awakened on several oc- 
casions by blows aimed at her by some 
unseen hand, and her body on exam!- 
nation was found to be covered with 
bruises, the result of severe pinchings. 
Her sister, who slept in the same bed, 
felt nothing and was not disturbed In 
any way.. 

“The clash of raplers was heard In 
the house at another time, accompa- 
nied by cries of anger and groans of 
anguish. Lights were also seen pass- 
{ng to and fro in unlighted rooms. An 
Alpine bat was continually moving 
about the room, and even when it was 
deliberately nailed to a chair an invis- 
{ble hand precipitated It to the ground. 
All these mysterious happenings went 
on for elght months, and In regard to 
them I took the evidence of reliable 
persons, who testified that they had 
been eyewitnesses of the. phenomena. 
Even when the bell ropes were removed 
from the bells the’ tinkling ‘continued 
at all hours of the day and night. 

“The scene changed to a house In the 
next street, by way of Bava, adjoining 
by way of Pescatori, where the news- 
papers of Turin began to chronicle m¥s- 
terious occurrences of. almost a similar 
nature to these .which: occurred In by 
way of Pescator!,"cups"and saucers, 
pans and kettles being juggled about 
by an unseen agency and causing ‘at 
the time a most infernal row.) ~*~ 

“In particular, one circumstance was 
most noteworthy. In the cellar,- filled 
with full and empty bottles, much loss 
to. the proprietor was caused: by: the 
smashing of the flasks by some unseen 
hand, but with every trace of method 
and-willfulness in:the way in which the 
breakage occurred: On~my .. entrance 
into the cellar I lighted. five. candles, 
thinking that a supernatural spirit 
would avold the Ilght. On the con- 
trary, I saw. three empty bottles roll 
about as if pushed by a finger and 
break close by me, I made.every pos- 
sible investigation to discover a hidden 
trick, but to no avail.. Several. bottles 
were taken up in the air as if lifted by 
the hand and dashed to the ground. 

“The wife of the proprietor left about 
that time for a visit to her father’s. 
While she ‘was away the occurrences 
ceased, only to break out again imme- 
diately on her return by way: of Bava. 
The waiter of the house was then re- 
moved, and the occurrences ceased al- 
together, leaving {it to be supposed, 
since no other hypothesis is probable, 
that he was the medium through which 
the phenomena were rendered possible. 

“In May, 1903, I was asked to Inves- 
tigate another mysterious affair which 
happened in the family of a printer 
named Mignott!, also in Turin. It was 
noticed that when one of his children, 
a little boy, went to bed at night loud 
knockings began to be heard on the 
wall next to which he lay. A doctor, 


the police and myself were called in. ;{ 


We examined the walls and the rooms 
with great care. f 

“As soon as the boy was placed in 
his bed the knocking began. It was 
evidently conducted in an Iinteiligent 
manner, and {it was possible to estab- 


lish some sort.of communication. 
‘was only, however, when the voy lay 


awake that the phenomenon occurred. 
As soon as he went to sleep the knock- 
ing. became very vague and indistinct. 
He was clearly the immediate cause, 
though beyond a high fever, when the 
phenomenon was most frequent, he 
was In other respects a normal child. 
I state these facts clearly and abso- 
lutely as I witnessed them and confess 
my total inability to explain them,”— 
Public Opinion. 


Japanese Lacquer, 
Japanese lacquer is a very curious 
substance. A simple tree sap, Ilke 
maple sap, it is, yet when applied .to 
wood or meta] quite indestructible. “A 


coat of lacquer is proof against rer 


hol, against boiling water, against. a 
most all known agents. The Jacquer 
tree of Japan is very large. It 1s al- 
ways.cut down at the age of- forty 
years, as thereafter it begins to dry 
up. Each tree ylelds on its demolition 
about six barrels of lacquer sap. The 
Japanese are very careful not te let 
foreigners into the secrets of lacquer- 
Ing. 


ee 


Men ought to calculate life both as 


if they were fated to live a long and a 


short time.—Blas. 


Maryland. ‘; 
Maryland long ago was known .As 


—— 


the Old Line State, the reference be- . 


ing to the line drawn by Mason and 
Dixon along the northern boundary of 
Maryland and the southern limit .of 
Pennsylvania, an effort having been 
made to consider this line the northera 
boundary of the slave territorv. 


Earache, 


In case of enrache do not put any. °- 
thing into the ear except by direction .. 


of a physician. The best way to :re- 
Neve earache is to.heat an fron or brick, 


wrap it in two or three thicknesses of - 


flannel, pour warm water on the top, 


when steam will at once rise. _If the: 


ear is placed close to the flannel: th 
steam will permeate every part of. it. 


\ 


~~ 
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* Hl that T owe my life to its w 
provertive."— 
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” L'HOMME PROPOSE... 


Since brighter. days*in other lands, 
Ere yet my second self had died. 
And through life’ morn with linked 
hands, 
We seemed to walk with single aim. 


Since — of one mind, one heart, one 
blood, , 
One name—my nobler counterpart, 
Was drawn with haste to promised 

good, 
And all my Nght of life grew dim. 


On earth there has not dawned for me, 
Of human worth a goodiler form, 
Than this fond friend now ceased to be, 
Than this true soul in Liberty. 
: 4 
Nor love of books, nor art, nor song, 
Nor love of mighty thoughts of men, 
Nor love of right, nor hate of wrong, 
Not mutual bonds of great and good. 


But that which truly holds them all— 
His broadly, grandly human heart, 
Did draw us, spite of great and small, 
And bound~us to the bitter end. 
: . 6 
With yearnings for the golden west, 
And proud uprest for martial fame, 
At length he sailed the river's breast, 
But fell upon its farther brink. 
"Mid fringes of the virgin trees 
And gleanings of a shining mere, 
And music of the murmuring bees, 
At length he walts the blessed dawn. 
—Byron Nicholson. 
(Quebec.) : 


A BRITISH COMMISSIONER. 


Old Land Wakes Up to Importance of 
Canada’s Trade. 


The complaint has often been made, 
dy Canadians as well as Old Country 
people, that ‘while the United States 
and other foreign countries have been 
represented in the Dominion by Con- 
suls and commercial agents, Great 
Britain has had no official trade repre- 
sentative in this country. The con- 
sequence has, undoubtedly, been that 
much business which otherwise might 
have gone to the Mother Land has been 
diverted to American and German 
firms. But John Bull has at last awak- 
ened to the fact that, if he wants to 
preserve the trade he has, or if he 
wants to secure additional business, Le 
must,be as up-to-date as his competi- 
tors, It is officially announced that the 
British Board of Trade (which is a 
Government department, and not a 
combination of business men as are our 
Boards of Trade), has, through Its ad- 
visory committee on commercial intel- 
ligence, decided to send a commission- 
er to Canada to investigate and report 
upon trade possibilities. Other com- 
missioners have been previously sent to 
South Africa, Australasia, South Am- 
erica, Siberia and Persia, and their la- 
bors have been rewarded with consid- 
erable success, F 

The gentleman selected for the 
Canadian mission is Mr. Richard 
Grigg, of Wingfield, Stoke, Devonport, 
who.is apparently well qualified for the 
position. For many years Mr. Grigg 
resided in Canada, and since leaving it 
he has maintained a close connection 
with the Dominion. He hag also been 
actively associated with important 
manufacturing concerns in the north of 
England. Mr. Grigg is thus qualified 
both by his commercial experience and 
knowledge of the Dominion for the 
task he has undertaken. His primary 
duty will be to inquire into the present 
position and future prospects of British 
trade in Canada. His mission will 
consequently be a wide and coniprehen- 
sive one, and it is understood that the 
commissioner will have a free hand to 
pursue his inquiries in every field of 
investigation Hkely to yleld useful in- 
formation for the betterment of the 
trade between the two countries. Mr. 
Grigg is leaving England immediately 
to take up his appointment, and will 
probably be absent until the spring or 
summer of next year. In this tour 
through the Dominion he will cross the 
entire continent, and visit every place 
of commercial importance from Halifax 
to Vancouver, : 

In: pursuance of the new policy of 
the Board of Trade, correspondents will 
be appointed in the principal commer- 
celal and industrial centres of the Dom- 
inion. It will be thelr duty to keep the 
Board of Trade informed of the move- 
ments of trade in Canada, and to ad- 
vise British merchants and manufac- 


‘turers of the changing requirements of 


the Canadian market, and it may be as- 
sumed that the correspondents will be 
gentlemen specially qualified by knowl- 
edge and experience to give expert ad- 
vice to British traders, 


Water In Coal Mines. 

The- water in coal mines is usually 
acid, and when it comes in contact 
with electric lines it forms salts of cop- 
per. These salts rapidly disintegrate 
the copper wire. They also Interfere 
with the working of the insulators; 
hence it is necessary wherever electric 
wires are used in coal mines to keep 
them away from contact with water. 


Mixed Fare For a Jurys. 

A Maine jury had been out for some 
time on a@ case, and, as the supper hour 
was approaching, the presiding justice 
sent an officer to Inquire if the jurors 
wanted thelr supper served ‘in the 
room. It seems the jury stood 11 to 1, 
and the young man who was standing 
out against the rest of the panel an- 
swered the sheriff’s knock at the door. 
In reply to the message from the 
judge the odd juror sent the following: 
“You tell the judge he can send one 
supper for me and eleven bales of hay 
for the eleven jackasses that are ip 
here with me.”’—Boston Herald. 


This is one reason why Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral is so valua- 
ble in consumption. It stops 
the wear and tear of useless 
| coughing. But it does more 
—it controls the inflammation, 
quiets the fever, soothes, and 
heals.. Sold for 60 yeara. 


* Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has been a 
\ life preserver tome. It brought me 
& severe attack of pneumonia, and 1 
erful our ve 
— WILLIak H. Pavitt, Wawa, 


| olives, 


,)  Sleohammedan Seeots, - , 
- Mohammedans divide themselves inte 
two principal sects—Sbiah and Sunol, 
the Persians representing the bulk of 
the former, the Turks of the latter. 
The chief points on which they differ 
‘are the condition of the soul after 
‘death and the succession of caliphs. 
“The Sunni belief is that there is one 
immortal God, whose works are with- 
out beginning or end, and that he will 
be visible to the souls of the blessed, 
while the Shiahs deny the immortality 
‘of the soul and maintain that the co- 
existent principles of Zoroaster will 
j forever contend for the mastery.” 
With regard to the prophet’s succes- 
sors, the Sunnis claim that the iawful 
guccesszar of Mohammed was Abu 
Bekr and after him Omar, Osman and 
All, nephew and son-in-law of Moham- 
med. The Shiahs, however, reject the 
first three and hold that All was the 
only legitimate successor, Shiahs pray 
but three times a day and enjoin pil- 
erimages to Nejef, Kerbela, Kazimain, 
Meshed (Persia), Samara and Kum as 
well as to Mecca and Medina. Sunnis 
make pilgrimages only to the two lIat- 
ter cities and pray five times a day. 
From this it can be readily understood 
that the circumstances of the Turks 
being In possession of the shrines of 
Nejef (Meshed All), Kazimain and Ker- 
bela is most displeasing to devout 
Shiahs.—Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


Suffer No More.—There are thous- 
ands who live miserable lives because 
dyspepsia dulls the faculties and 
shadows existence with a cloud of de- 
pression. On way to dispel the vapors 
that beset the victims of this disorder 
is to order them a course of Parine- 
lee’s Vegetable Pills, which are 
among the best vegetable pills known, 
being easy to take and are most effi- 
ciacious in their action. A trial of 
them will prove this 


Coughing and Hearing. 
“People in theaters,” says a doctor, 
“do not cough because they want to. 
They cough because they cannot hear. 
Two nerves connect the tympanum of 
the ear and the back of the throat, with 
the result that if the ears are strained 
through, say, an actor's faulty enun- 
ciation {it produces irritation in the 

throat, which sects up coughing.” 


First American Theater. 
The first American theater was open- 
ed in 1750 in the city of New York- 


Minard’s Liniment for sale everywhere. 


Undertaking to live for twenty-one 
days on four meals a day of tinned 
meat and fish, a man living at Harrow 
has offered himself to Messrs, Armour 
for exhibition in London. 

Gen. Trepoff has been the victim of 
a poison plot and he is in the czar’s 
palace and the cooks have been put in 
prison. 


A Recognized Regulator.—To bring 
the digestive organs into symmetrical 
working is the aim of physicians when 
they find a patient suffering from 
stomachic irregularities, and for this 
purpose they can prescribe nothing 
better than Parmlee’s Vegetable 
Pills, which will be found a pleasant 
medicine of surprising virtue in bring- 
ing the refractory organs into subjec- 
tion and restoring them to normal ac- 
tion, in which condition only can they 
perform their duties properly. 


IN A POISON FACTORY. 


fhe Dendly Drugs Have n Fuscina- 
tion For the Workmen. 

“Blip on this glass musk,” sald the 
foreman. “You will need it.” 

The visitor donned the uncanny mas2 
of glass, and the foreman led the way. 
to the cyanide of potassium depart- 
ment. : 

“We make 1,000 tons of cyanide a 
year,” he said. “A dose of five grains 
is a fatal one. Thus our annual prod- 
act is enough to kill 2,500,000 people.” 

He opened a door, and ‘a room filled 
with writhing flames, dense shadows, 
sparks, smoke and weird figures in 
gluss masks was revealed. In the cen- 
ter of the room, in a great caldron, 106 
pounds of molten cyanide of potas- 
sium bubbled and seethed, The flames 
glinted strangely on the glass masks. 

The foreman coughed. 

“These fumes,” he said, “are whole- 
some. The men, you see, are all ro- 
bust. I have known weakly chaps, 
working here among these strange 
fumes, to pick up health and strength.’ 

In another clean, cool room the fin- 
ished cyanide was stored. It looked 
‘ike crystallized white-sugar, good 
enough to eat. y 

“Good enough to eat,” said the fore- 
man gravely. “Well, we have had 
men eat it. Four men committed sul- 
elde In that way. 

“The fumes seem to create in our 
men oa desire to taste the drug. They 
fight this desire, most of them, suc- 
cessfully, but they all feel it, the same 
as workers in coffee plants want to 
shew the coffee beans, and some feel 
it so strongly as to succumb.” 


Dead Flies by the Ton. 

A ton of dead files was the strange 
vargo a vessel from Brazi) unloaded at 
the London docks. Dead files are ad- 
mirable food for chickens, birds in 
captivity and captive fishes. The river 
Amazon abounds with files. Brazilians 
float down the stream In boats and 
scoop in millions of the files which cir- 
cle In dense clouds just above the wat- 
er’s edge. The files are killed, dried 
thoroughly in the sun and packed in 
bags, They are then shipped. Dead 
flies constitute one of the richest of 
fcods for enimals. For chickens the 
files are mixed with other ingredients, 
such as millet and corn. By themselves 
the files are too rich, but thelr power 
of nourishment Is so great that a small 
quantity of them has a most beneficial 
effect. Two years ago the Brazilian 
Government stopped the exportation, 
being afraid that the fish in the rivers 
would suffer by being deprived of this 
fly food. But the prohibition ‘has been 
removed. Formerly dead flies sold at 
10 cents a pound, but the demand has 
grown and the supply so lessened that 
30 cents a pound is now charged. 


What to do with cold roast meats Is 
often a problem. Cold lamb is excel- 
lent when served in aspic jelly. Make 
the jelly—or buy it, which is easier 
and nearly as good every way—and 
pour a little In the bottom of a mold. 
Cut the lamb in thin silces of uniform 
size and trim them neatly. - When the 
layer of jelly is hard arrange the slices 
with layers of jelly and pour jelly in 
last of all. When the dish is guits 
firm unmold and decorate with small 
truffles, capers or pimentos 
and garnish with water cress. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE, 


Two Dramatic and Contrasting Ept- 
f sodes In Her Life. 
Thistelton-Dyer, in his “Royalty In 
All Ages,” describes' two dramatic 
and tragically contrasted episodes in 
the life of Marie Antoinette, the lovely 
and {Il fated queen of France. Once, 
In the days of her greetest popularity, 
when she went to the opera of “Iphi- 
genia,” when Achilles came to the line 
“Let us sing and celebrate the queen,” 
he turned toward the radiant young 
sovereign and sang two additional im- 
promptu lines of charming compliment. 
This gracefu) and unexpected homage 
80 delighted the audience that ‘all was 
shouting and clapping of hands, and— 
what never happened at the opera be- 
fore—the chorus was encored, and 
there were cries of ‘Long live the 
queen!’ at which expression of feeling 


“her majesty was so affected that she 


sled tears.” 

On the next occasion, when Marte 
Antoinette’s sun of popular favor had 
set and she was nearing the tragic 
close of ber life, one of the actresses in 
“Unforeseen Events” bowed to ber as 
she sang the words “Ab, how I love 
my mistress!” In a moment all was in 
uproar, and the theater was full of 
hoarse, angry cries of “No mistress! 
No master! Liberty!” and “‘No master! 
No queen!” and it was some minutes 
before the tumult quieted down and it 
was possible to proceed with the play. 


“Frances McNab.” 

Miss Agnes Fraser (Frances McNab), 
author, was born wt Halstead, Essex, 
England, Dec. 7, 1859. She its the 
fourth daughter of Rev. Canon Fraser, 
M. A. Her educat!on was carefully at- 
tended to in the home of her parents, 
and later she studied art at Heatherley's 
studio and at Slade School, London. In 
1889 she travelled te Algiers and in sub- 


sequent years to South Africa and Nor-- 


way. Miss Fraser was commissioned to 
write a book on the resources of Brit- 
{sh Columbia by the Government of 
that province. She traveled through 
that section of the Dominion in 1897 
in’ connection with that work. Subse- 
quently she visited Morocco und Asia 


Minor. Her publications include “No 
Reply,” “Fragments of Life," “Cape 
Colony, the Transvaal and Natal,” 


“British Columbia for Settlers” 
several others. 


and 


A Centenarian Weaver. 

Matthew Fowld,s of Farwick, near 
Kilmarnock, who ‘celebrated his 160th 
birthday the other day, still earns his 
livelihood as a hand-loom weaver, snd, 
as he works very skilfully, he com- 
mands a ready sale for his weres. 
Fowlds was born at Farwick, and has 
never worked elsewhere. For practical- 
ly ninety years he has plied the hand- 
foom. His children, including one son, 
who is a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in New Zealand, gathered 
at Farwick to celebrate the birthday. 


Biff. 
They say that a horseshoe is lucky. 
Well, often that may be true, 
But certainly not if the horse himegelf 
Is handing it up to you, 


The Grewsome Mahratta. 

The grewsome muhratta wadkah, the 
weapon of the Hindoo assassin, is 
shaped like a tiger’s claws and fas- 
tened to the fingers of the right hand 
by rings. With a treacherous embrace 
the murderer clasps his victim and 
tears him open, leaving him mutilated 
{n a condition that leads the discover- 
ers of the body to believe atiger or 
some other wild beast has clawed the 
man to death. 


Parrots and Rain. 
Parrots are good barometers. Just 
before a rain the most talkative and 
gabby parrot becomes silent. 


A Doubting Thomas, 
Bhe—Did you let father know you 
ewned a lot of house property? He—I 
hinted at It. She—Whbat did he say? 
He—~He said, “Deeds speak louder than 
words.” 


A Common Delusion. 
One of the commonest of delusions 
and one of the fatulest Is where a man 
tlunks he’s {n a burry.—Puck, 


No man can enjoy life or feel that he 
\s really ving who has no work to do. 
‘Ruceese Ye 7ine 


- The Redwood. 

Redwood forests are practically un- 
barmed by forest fires, and it Is com- 
mon practice for the lumbermen to fell 
the trees and peel the bark from them 
and when the dry season is on set fire 
to the felled timber and burn the 
branches and bark and other wreckage 
without practical {[njury to the saw 
logs, which procedure would mean dis- 
aster to any other wood. Redwood 
contains no resin or turpentine of any 
kind, and, owing to Its great resistant 
qualities {n severe climatic conditions,- 
Is free from cracking or decay, where 
cinders might lodge and start fires. 
When burning, it is easily extinguished 
with a small quantity of water. It has 
the appearance of burnt cork and is 
harder to ignite a second time than at 
first.—Scientific American. 


Paris’ Secondhand Market. 

There {s a curious old market near 
Paris in which everything is sold at 
second hand. Working girls can fit 
themselves out there from head to foot. 
As a writer says, “Mimi can sell her 
old felt hat and buy a straw one, ex- 
change her old dress for a new one 
and, if she likes, buy a steak and a 
salad fer her dinner, a paper bag of 
fried potatoes, sweets and some flow- 
ers for her window. Democracy {s king 
here, and no more attention fs paid to 
the millionaire who is looking for some- 
thing marvelous which he may pick up 
cheap than to the man with the wooden 
leg who wants a new left- boot in ex- 
change for a dozen sardine tins, five 
@‘sves and a stocking.” 


Cash or Cure 


If Shiloh’s Consumption Cure fails to cure 
ugh 3 


your Cold or Co ‘ou get back all 
paid if it, You are steak a Cire os 


If it wasn't a sure cure, this offer would 
not be made. 


Can anything be faizer ? 
If you have a Cold, Cough, or any di: 
of the Throat, Lungs Be Alc Passages, try 


SHILOH 
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25c. per bottle. All dealers guarantee it, 


._ Boiler Explosions In England. 
During the twelve months ended June 
30, 1906, there were fourteen persons 


z einkeced teen armements, | killed and forty injured from British 


arts,andany Puff or Swell 
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Strains, Gouty or Rheumatic "Be eposits: 
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Alluva pain. Book free Genuine mfd.o 


steam plant accidents, smaller returns 
than for any_year since the boiler ex- 
plosions act of 1892 was passed, the 
average for the past twenty-two years 
being twenty-elght persons killed and 
sixty injured. 

On the other hand, the Locomotive. 


W.F.Young, P.D.F., 137 Monmouth St.| published at Hartford, Conn., gives 383 


Springfield, Mass. 
Can. Ag'ts: LymanSons & Co., Montreal 
pete cin een rn Re a 


What Noduies wo. - 


From the results of various expert. 
ments and observations at the Michf- 
gan experiment station it {s concluded 
that, while nodules on the roots of soy 
beans and cowpeas on fairly fertile 
soil may not noticeably increase the 
yleld, they may Increase to an impor- 
tant extent the relative and absolute 
amounts of nitrogen in the plants and 
thus add to their value as greon ma- 
nures and as food. 


Prizes For Young Things Only. 


An exchango suggests that fairs pre- 
senting exhibits of fat stock this gea- 
son should give prizes “for young 
things only. This is the day of early 
maturity, and the fairs should encour- 
age it.” 


“By Medicine Life May Be _ Pro- 
longed.’’—So wrote Shakespeare 
nearly three hundred years ago. It 
is so to-day. Medicine will prolong 
life, but be sure of the qualities of the 
medicine. Life is prolonged by keep- 
ing the body free from disease. Dr. 
fhomas’ “Kelectric Oil used internally 
will cure coughs and colds, eradicate 
asthma, overcome croup and 
strength to the respirutory 
Give it a trial, 


The Regina school board has decid- 
ed to award scholarships for 1906-07 
to the scholars who passed first) from 
standards V, VI and VIL at the recent 
deparlmental examinations. 


St. Tsadore, P. Q., Aus. 18, 1904. 
Minard’s Linimont Co., Limited. 
Gentlemen.—I have frequently 
used MINARD’S LINIMENT and also 
prescribe it for my patients, and = | 
consider it the best all-round  Lini- 
ment extant. 
Yours truly, 
DR. JOS. AUG, SIROIS. 


It FREEZES OVER. 

An article about Hell, Norway, has 
appeared in the Daily Press. The chief 
attraction of the place seems to be that 
it freezes over annually, but, at any 
rate, a Buffalo man, according to the 


Buffalo Commercial, thought of it as a 
possible summer resort, and sought for 
it in the gazetteer. Hell, Norway, was 
inissing, but he found instead this gem 
of encyclopaedic literature, whether in- 
tentional or not he knows not:—‘Hell’s 
Skerries, a cluster of the Hebridean 
Isles, about ten miles west of Rum. 
The current which runs between them 
is extremely rapid. 


Worms derange the whole system. 
Mother Graves’ Worm Exterminator 
deranges worms and gives rest to the 
sufferer. It only costs 25 cents to try 
if and be convinced. 


Another Matter. 

At the end of a day's journey a trav- 
eler In the far west stopped for the 
night at a small farm. As he sat 
on the doorstep with his host a troop 
of children began playing about them. 

“These children all yours?” inquired 
the traveler, 

“Ves,” 

“iow many?" 

“Let’s see,” and the farmer hesitat- 
ingly began counting them up on bis 
tingers. ; 

Just then a flock of sheep came into 
view. 

“Yours?” asked the traveler, 

“Yes.” 

“How many?” 

“Five bundred and sixty-three,” was 
the instant response.—Cassell’s Journal. 


ANOTHER ONE. 

“Tt’s awful for a young man to lose 
a& good opportunity.’’ 

“Yes, because he doesn’t do any- 
thing all the rest of his life but lose 
time talking about — it.’*—Philadelph- 
ia Ledgor. 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Burns, etc. 


SOUPS AND BROTHS. 


They Are Stimulating, but flave Lit- 
tle Nutritive Value. 

Soups and broths made of the meat 
pleces alone and without the addition 
of meat substance, eggs, vegetables or 
cereals have little nutritive value, al- 
though they do possess stimulating 
properties. 

A dog would starve to death {in ten 
days if fed upon beef broth pure and 
simple. 

Soup interferes with digestion when- 
ever a full meal is eaten. I consider it 
as being entirely superfluous and ad- 
vise its discontinuance 1n a substantial 
G@nner menu. 

Soup, .being practically all water, 
plays an important part in conjunction 
with the large quantities of other 
liquids injected during mealtime in de- 
laying. and iuterfering with digestion 
and laying a foundation for stomach 
trouble. Through it and the other 
liquids used the stomach {s not only 
overfilled and unnecessarily burdened, 
but the gastric secretions are so weak- 
ened by dilution that they can act but 
slowly upon the food mass. Here 
ugain we have the food remaining in 
the stomach for too long a period, and 
there is likely to be produced all of the 
symptoms and signa of an Intoxication 
due to the absorption into tse system 
of the products of decomposed foods. 

Soup enten by itself or with a light 
meal, 1s a rule, does not act harmfully. 
—What to Eat. 


otabdDle Manure For Potatoes. 


Too much has been said by some 
people ugainst the use of mannre tu 
potato growing, says Alva Agee in 
National Stockman. There must be 
plenty of plant food to get a big yield, 
and it is a good deal better to get it 
in fresh manure than not to get it at 
all. Stable manure gives results in 
the potato field out of proportion to 
the amount of the fertilizing ele 
ments that it contains. It helps the 
physical condition of the land, and 
potatoes are more dependent upon 


having that good than are most other 
crona 


givelto cure anaemia. 
organs.|save from an early grave 


persons as killed and 585 injured in the 
United States. The number of -steam 
boilers in America does not exceed by 
60 per cent, those in Great Britain; 
hence the total number killed in the 
States should not exceed forty per an- 
num, whereas the actua} death roll is 
nearly ten times this amount, 

Heavy fines are imposed in Great 
Britain on factory owners, engineers, 
engine builders and others to whom 
any blame attaches for explosions.— 
From a report by U. 8. Consul Marshal 
Halstead. 


A MOTHER’S STORY. 


Tells How Dr. William’s 
Pills Saved Her Daughter. 


Anaemia is the doctor’s name for 
bloodlessness. It is an ailment that 
effects almost every girl in her teens. 
Womanhood makes new demands up- 
on her blood supply that she cannot 
meet. Month after month her 
strength, her very life, are being 
drained away. No food and no care 
cun do her any good. No common 
medicine can save her. She needs 
new blood. New blood is the one 
thing—the only thing—that can make 
a healthy woman of her. Dr. Wil- 
liam’s Pink Pills actually make new 
blood. That is why they never fail 
That is how they 
scores ot 


She Pink 


:young girls whose health and strength 


tdepend upon their blood supply. 


a 


sumed the title “emperor of all the 
Russias” (Great Russia, White Russia 
and Little or Red Russia). 


Mrs. 
Anson Clark, Arden, Ont.,  says:— 
“Dr, William’s Pink Pills have been a 
great blessing in my family as two of 
my daughters have used them with 
marked success. When my _ eldest 
danghter was about seventeen she be- 
gan to fail in health. Her _ blood 
seemed to have turned to water. She 
was troubled with headaches and diz- 
ziness; the least exertion would cause 
her heart to palpitate violently and 
she could not walk up stairs without 
stopping to rest. She doctored for up- 
wards of a year, and the doctor said 
she did not have as much blood in her 
body as an ordinarily healthy person 
would have in one arm. The doctor’s 
treatment did not do hor a particle 
of good. She seemed slowly fading 
away. Then she became afflicted 
with salt rheum and her hands were 
almost raw. About this time a nefgh- 
bor advised the use of Dr. william’s 
Pink Pills and she began taking them. 
After using the pills for a fow weeks 
we could sce an improvement, her ap- 
petite began to improve and a trace 
of color came to her cheeks. Sho 
continued taking the pills until she 
had used thirteen boxes when she was 
as well and strong as ever, every trace 
of both anaemia and salt rheum had 
disappeared and she has since enjoyed 
the best of health.Later on my young- 
est daughter aged fifteen began to 
lose her health, but thanks to our ex- 
perience with Dr. William’s Pink 
Pills we knew where to look for a cure 


and after using four boxes of pills 
she was all right again. I have also 
used the pills myself for nervous 


troub'es with complete success. 

Rich red blood is the secret of 
health—Dr. William’s Pink Pills is 
the secret of rich red blood. They 
actually make rich red blood, that is 
why they cure anaemia, headaches 
and hackashes: indigestion, nervous 
prostration, heart palpitation, neur- 
algia, rhoumatism, sciatica, St. Vitus 
Dance and the ailments that make 
the lives of so many wemen and grow- 
ing girls miserable. Sold by all 
medicine dealers or by mail at 650 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50 
from the Dr. William’s Medicine Co., 
Brockville, Ont. 


Hot Soda Eatha. 

Hot soda baths are recommended by 
soe persons for rheumatism, and the 
wey they are taken fs this: Fill the 
tuy half full of water as hot as can be 
borne, add half a pound of common 
baking soda and immerse the body for 
at least twenty minutes, keeping up 
the temperature by the addition of hot 
water from time to time. Vaseline or 
cold cream should be rubbed Into the 
skin after the latter has been dried in 
order to replace the natura! oll. 


Some persons have periodical at- 
tacks of Canadian cholera, dysentery 
or diarrhoea, and have to use great 
precautions to avoid the disease. 
Change of water, cooking, and green 
fruit is sure to bring on the attacks. 
To such persons we would recommend 
Dr J. D. Kellogg’s Dysentery Cordial 
as being the best medicine in the mar- 
ket for all summer complaints. If a 
few drops are taken in water when 
the symptoms-ure noticed no further 
trouble will be experinced. 


~ 


All the Russias, 

Nicholas II, is neither tsar, czar nor 
sar of Russia, but emperor of all the 
Russias. ‘To call the emperor of Rus- 
sia a tzar is a misnomer. He is tzar 
(king) of Moscow, Poland, Astrakhan 
and Kazan. Until the seventeenth cen- 
tury Russia was the “kingdom (tzars 
two) of Moscow.” Peter the Great as- 


Minard’s Liniment Cures Dandruff. 


‘Alica. 

Mica fs often used in thin transpar 
ent plates for spectacles to protect the 
eyes instead of glass in places exposed 
to heat and in Russin even for win- 
dows, Combined with varnish, it is 
used td make a glittering coating for 
wall paper. It is also used in prepar- 
ing » covering for roofs and as a pack- 
ing and lubricator for machinery. 
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Flow Eczema 


Is Recognized 


How itis Promptly Relieved and Thoroughly 
Gured by 


Dr. Chase’s Ointment. — 


There are many kinds of cczema, 
but all have such symptoms as red- 
ness of the skin, with a yellow tinge, 
heat and inflammation, swelling, dis- 
charge of watery matter and the 
formaton of a crust. 

The most constant and_ trouble- 
some feature is the itching and burn- 
tng which varies from that which is 
simply annoying to that which is pos- 
itively unendurable. 

Then there is the tendency for ec- 
zema to become chronic and spread to 
other parts of the body. 

Persistent. treatment is always nec- 
essary, buf you can depend on it that 
Dr. Chase's Ointment will cure you. 
Relief will come after the first few 
applications, and the healing process 
will be gradual and natural. 

It is due to its remarkable irecord 
in ‘the cure of eczema that Dr. Chasets 
Ointment has become known the world 


over. For every form of itching 
skin disease or skin irritation it 
is of incalculable worth. 

Mrs. Joseph Brickman, Gilbert 


Plains, Man., writes:—“I have used 
Dr. Chase’s Ointment with good suc- 
cess. For fifteen years I was troubled 
with itching burning skin disease and 
tried many remedies all to no avail, 
until I used Dr. Chase’s Ointment. 
This preparation gave immediate and 
lasting relief and I would not be with- 
out it for anything as it is worth its 
weight in gold ’’ 

Mr. John Cumming, Coalfields, 
Sask., writes:—“I was troubled for 
some time with disfiguring blotches 
on the face and though I tried many 
remedies both internally and extern- 
ally could not get rid of them. <A 
friend of mine recommended Dr. 
Chase’s Ointment and this preparation 
acted almost like magic in my case. 
After using it for some time the 
blotches entirely disappeared and my 
skin was left soft and smooth.” 

Mothers use Dr. Chase’s Ointment 
for the chafing and skin troubles of 
their babies in preference to unsan- 
itary pore-clogging potwders; 60 cents 
a box, at all dealers, or Edmanson, 
Bates & Company, Toronto. 
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THE KING AS A GOLFER. 


His Majesty the Designer of His Own 
Course at Windsor—Good Judge 
of Playing Clubs. 


The ancient game of golf has always 
been known as the royal game, and 
different Kings of England have play- 
ed {t in the past, and are tolerably 
certain to do so in the future. One of 
the most cherished trophies of the 
game, which is annually competed for 
by the members of the premier club— 
The Royal and Ancient of St. An- 
drews—is the King William IV. medal, 
and it !s spoken of as a possibility that 
a future King, In Prince Edward, may 
aspire to win this prize, whose name It 
bears. At al] events, he will probably 
become the temporary possessor of the 
Queen Adelaide medal, presented by 
the consort of the sovereign just men- 
tioned, and which is furmally held by 
the captain of the year. If he does he 
will only be following in the footsteps 
of the present King, for it may de for- 
gotten now that His Majesty was once 

‘ually the captain of the Royal and 
Ancient Club, and it is probably the 
only case on record of such an exalted 
personage having been captain—as dis- 
tinguished from president or patron— 
of any club devoted to a mere game. 
This was in 1863. 

The fact is that young Prince Ed- 
ward and Prince Albert of Wales have 
lately been practicing golf more than 
any other game, and they are szld to 
be attaining such proficiency at it as 
is only to be obtained in youth, and 
which invariably leads to the playing 
of a fine game in after life. It is sald 
that King Edward, by his advice and 
encouragement, is indirectly respons- 
ible for the royal children being put 
to the game at this early stage. “It 
is a magnificent game,” said the King 
not long ago when on a certain links 
with a friend. “I only wish that I 
had been set to it properly when I 
was younger, then I might have played 
really well. I fear it is too late now, 
and time has become too precious.” 
These regrets on the part of His Ma- 
jJesty are just those of so many other 
golfers whose studies of the game have 
been to some extent neglected in their 
youth. But His Majesty did play the 
game when young, and is still a great 
enthusiast at everything connected with 
it. As a boy he was occasionally seen 
with a club in hand on the famous 
links at Musselburgh when he was pur- 
suing his studies at the royal high 
school in Edinburgh. It is said that 
the King used to hit a very good ball 
with his driver, and that he was a 
very accurate player on the putting 
greens. 

His Majesty is a good judge of play- 
ing clubs, and in his time he has had 
several sets made to his own order 
and design. One of the last of these 
was made only three or four years ago 
by the famous North Berwick club- 
maker and professional, Bernard Say- 
ers, who received a special commis- 
sion for the purpose. 

His MafJesty is famillar with several 
courses, and particularly with some of 
those on the continent. He knows the 
Biarritz links well, and not long since, 
when at Marienbad, he took part in 
the opening ceremony of a new golf 
course there. But the links to which 
he is most attached are those of which 
he was himself the architect, these be- 
ing situated In the grounds at Windsor, 
commencing on the East Terrace and 
extending for two miles by Adelaide 
Lodge to the royal kennels. This con- 
stitutes a good nine-hole course, over 
which the King himself, the Prince of 
Wales and many other celebrated peo- 
ple have very frequently played. Mr. 
Balfour, when Prime Minister, often 
took his clubs with him when he went 
down to Windsor to play over this 
course. 

In Queen Victoria’s lifetime the 
ground which is now occupied by this 
course was used for pasture only, but 
the King felt the necessity of having 
& good private course of his own for 
the use of his family and guests, and 
& very well-known amateur golfer, 
Mr. Mure Fergusson, was invited to 
lay out these nine holes. They were, 
hawever, rather neglected until the 
early part of last year, when the King 
took them very seriously in hand, 
made a close inspection of the course 
and ordered the rough grass to be cut 
from the “fairway.” Then, under the 
King’s own personal direction, several 
fresh bunkers were cut and dug out, 
His Majesty having come to the con- { 
clusion that the golf on this course of: 
his was rather too tame, and that tn! 
the interests of his guests he shou)d | 
have more traps made to catch badly-j 
played balls. These bunkers, which 
were placed exactly where the King 
ordered them to be, were also made 
according to the pattern that Hig Ma- | 
jesty suggested, this being a rather 
novel one. A man has to play very 
fine golf to “hole out” at all these nine | 
holes on the King’s course in thirty- 
eight strokes, 
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The Little Toe to Go. 

A comparative anatomist says that 
the little toe has got to go; that it is a 
useless appendage, already showing 
signs of degeneration or withering 
away. It is proved that the horse, in 
the course of several centuries, has 
dropped four toes and now travels on 
one, and some think that man’s pedal 
extremities are bound to follow a sim- 
ilar line of evolution. In the horse it 
is the middle digit which has survived 
as the fittest. In man it will be the 
first or creat toe. . 


THE COMMONS RULES. 


Members of Parliament to Have Wed- 
nesday Evenings Off—Provisions to 
Restrict Frivolous Discussion. 


The revised rules of the House con- 
tain very few important changes from 
the old rules. Only 25 out of 128 sec- 
tions contain material alterations, The 
greater number are of a technical na- 
ture, and are not of general public in- 
terest. 

Those of public importance are as 
follows: On Wednesdays the House will 
meet at 1 o'clock and adjourn at 6, 
weaving the evening free. It is pro- 
vided by a new rule that returns to 
orders not brought down in one session 
shall be broug).t down during the en- 
sulng session, without renewal of the 
order. 

The English rule as to motions to 
adjourn, made for the purpose of de- 
bating matters of urgent public im- 
portance, will be adopted. This pro- 
vides that the member desiring to bring 
forward such matter, must obtain the 
approval of at least twenty members 
to enable him to do so.’ If, however, he 
only obtains the support of five mem- 
bers to that end, the Speaker puts the 
question to vote, and the majority de- 
cide whether he shall be allowed to con- 
tinue or not. The rule is also guarded 
with other restrictions taken from the 
practice of the British House of Com- 
mons. i 

Private bills legislation has also re- 
ceived considerable attention, important 
changes having been made pertaining 
to fees and charges, and also to periods 
for the presentation of petitions and 
bills and publication of notices. The 
time for presenting petitions for pri- 
vate bills has been extended from three 
weeks to six weeks, and for the intro- 
duction of bills from 4 to 8 weeks. The 
usual fee of $200 on bills is retained, but 
additional charges are made for non- 
presentation within the times fixed. 
There is also an additional charge 
made where the rules of the House 
have to be suspended for the benefit 
of a bill. Additional charges are also 
made proportionate to the capital stock 
or for increased borrowing powera of 
companies, 


suburbanite (to visitor)—Oh, how are 
you? Come right in! Don’t mind the 
dog. Visitor—But won't he bite? Sub- 
urbanite—That’s just what I want to 
see. I only bought that watchdog this 
morning. 


Nothing In It. 

First Burglar—Did Bil) git much out 
uv dat last burglary? Second Burglar 
—No; he got so little dat his lawyer 
advised him ter plead guilty. 


“Culture,” said a college president, 
“is what remains when what you 
earned in college has been forgotten.” 


A Beef Test. 

To test beef press it down with the 
thumb. If it rises quickly the meat is 
good. It should be fine grained, of a 
bright red color, with streaks of clean, 
white looking fat. The meat will be 
tough unless there is plenty of fat on It. 


Thanksgiving Proclamations, 

The first proclamation of Thankagiv- 
ing day that remains in printed form 
{a that issued by Francis Bernard, gov- 
ernor in chief of the province of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. ‘l'bis document was 
read at the council chamber in Boston 
on Nov. 4 1787 


State of Ohlo, City of Toledo, . 
Lucas County, 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he 
{s senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
cheney & Co., doing business in the ci 
of Toledo, County and’ State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DO for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hall’s Caturrh Cure, 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 18 A. W. GLEASON, 

(8eal.) Notary Public. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure {is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and muc- 
ous A ae of the system. (Gené for 
testimonials free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by all Druggists, 75. 

Take Hall's Family Pills for constipation 


‘Told of a Green Rider. 

In connection with the annual polnt 
to point steeplechases of a certain hunt 
@ rather good story is told: 

In the principal event a nasty spill 
eccurred, as the result of which the 
young son of a sporting farmer had his 
leg broken. 

This apparently did not trouble him 
so much as did the indifference of the 
horse’s owner — a wealthy woman Mm 
the locality—who did not even ask 
the young fellow was hurt. 

“Oh, well,” the victim casually re- 
marked a day or two later, “I suppese 
it shows her bringing up!” 

This speech, being reported to the 
owner of the horse, brought her down 
to the farm in a towering passion, 

“How dare you make such ‘a re- 
mark?” she stormed. “I’m a well bred 
woman, and I will not de publicly tn- 
sulted by a low born fellow with one 
leg in the grave!” 

The invalid shifted his pipe to the 
other side of his mouth and, regarding 
his visitor grimly, made reply: 

“So thou’rt a well bred ’un, art tal 
So wor the ’oss I rode. An’ thou'rt like 
‘Im in another way—thou'rt nobbut half 
trained!” 
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Red Deer Tron Works, Mortison Street. 
(| 3. Ww. BROUGHTON, | 


| EiIngincer, ‘Millwright, Dfachinist ‘| 


! 
ENGINE FITTING AND MACHINE SHOP. 


Shaft turning, Wheelboring and Pipes screw cut,to any size and number of 
threads by machinery. 


Repairs to all kinds of machinery promptly executed. The works are fitted 


throughout by most modern new machinery driven by 5 hep. engine, : 


EVERY ALBERTA FARMER SHOULD EAT 


B. & K. OATS 


exclusively. Because they are manufacturéd an 
Alta. from Alberta Oats, and are second -to none. *. 


The Red Deer Mifl and Elevator Co. are our; “Red Beer " 
Rs St 


A FREE DONATION TO THE RED DEER HOSPITAL. 


For One Week, starting Monday, October 15th, we will give Ten per cent of our entire Sales for 
the benefit of the Red Deer Hospital. 


4 
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Just think of it. 


10c. out of every Dollar you spend with us from Monday morning, Oct. 15th, to Saturday night, Oct. 20th, will be given by As the winter season is drawing nigh, 


us free to the Hospital. To make this donation as large as possible, we will offer many farmers dread having to pump 
water to their cattle during the long win- | 
= =< f | a) ZS CEL NW ZS EU aa = ZS jes aN a ik NW SS. ter months. Just call on Springbett &, 
Bohey and get a Windmill or Gasoline ~§ 
tugine. a 
They have a full line, also Wood Saws and Grain Crushers, 
é . is 3 the Ontario Wind Engine and Pump Co.’s Goods. d 
A Shipment of New Skirts, just received from Ladies’ Silk Belts, black, green and navy ; regular They will be pleased to have you call and inspect whether | 
Minerva Mfg. Co., 69 in all ; “on sale as follows during price 50c. Hospital week price, 25c. each. you buy or not. Blacksmithing in connection. Prices right 


: and quality guaranteed. 
Hospital week : quality g 


28 Ladies’ All Wool Kersey Cloth Skirt, pleated; colors, 40 doz. Ladies’ White Lawn Hemstitched 


SPRINGBETT & BOWHEY. 
black, brown and grey ; regular price $6.00. = Handkerchiefs, Regular price, 60c. doz. SR EEE SETA meen SECEOEL 
Tlospital week price, $4.00 each. Hospital week price 40c. doz. 


25 Ladies’ All Wool Cheviot Skirts, silk trimimed; colors, 


W. A. LESLIE, 


black, navy and grey ; regular price, 6.50. Solid Brass Pins, 200 on a sheet; regular ic. a paper. 
. : : F , sed ENGINEER AND MACHINIST, 
Hospital week price, 4.50 each. Hospital week price, 2 Papers for 5e GAETZ AVE. 


16.,.Ladies’ Black Venetian Skirts, all pure wool, a hand- 
some skirt’; regular price, 8.50. 


Hospital week price, 6.00. 


Children’s Wool Hoods, fine wool, silk trimmed; 
regular price, 40c, and 50c. : 


All kinds of work in metaf 


Saws Hammered 


Hospital week price, 25e. each. 


N 


20 doz. Bath Towells, linen shade, size 24 x 48; our 


Hf 6. Agent for Fairbanks and 
Worse Gasoline Engines, 


regular price, 50c. a pair. . Floor Oil Cloth, handsome patterns, one and two Feed Choppers, etc: 
Hospital week price, 35e, a paix. yards wide. Special Hospital week. price, Se 
oe he ee 25¢c. per sq. yd. All kinds of Wood Week /,. lpia 
ie Machinery. me 


10 pairs White Blankets, large size, pure wool ; 


regular price, 5.00 a pair. 1 Yard wide Wool Carpet, two patterns, worth 65c. iad 4: 
q Hospital week price, 3.75 a pair. Hospital week price, 43¢c. a yard. aR : RED DEER 
: =— McDonald | HOSPITAL 
Py | 
Bargains in Comforters. | Bargains in Flannelette Dunlop Co., Ltd. Sra paige ee 
Bargains in Underwear. Bargains in Dress Goods WHOLESALE and Guns 


Commission Merchants & ‘Tincture of emery wheel and [grindstene-fpr 
knives and scissors. 
Manufacturers’ Agents |! Pocket Knives 5 cents per blade. 
jvenesenvine |Table‘knives -5 cents each. 
!Carvers 15 cents each. 
The Lumsden Roller Mills ! Scissors ‘10 cents each. 
The Vogel Packing Co’y. File Lotion (outward application) 
The ** Armour’’ Limited for Saws 
The M. R. Smith Biscuit and || Buck and’ Hand.Saws, 25-cents. 
Confectionery Co. 
The Blairmore Lime Mfg. Co. 


Tho Moyie Lumber & Milli Pr J. t, 
peer enuabereuing |) COC... Lak 


Lever Bros. ‘Sunlight Soap’? |: y 3 ae. 
The Hygiene Kola Wine Co. | ouse surgeon, p op 


Dalton Bros. ‘‘ Dish - towel’’ 
Soap. Ff, 

The Guelph Foundry Co., Ltd. j; 

The W. R. Jocob & Co., — 


! 


Bargains in Every Department. 


The more you spend with us the more you help the Hospital. Remember the date, week.starting Oct. 15th, 1906. 


The Daylight Dry Goods Store of Red Deer. | Terms Strictly Cash. 


Cross-cut, 50 cents. 


i Note Change of Address from Gaetz Ava.:to 
East end of Alexander street, opposite 
Bert Altord’s ofiice. 
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: ly To Locate Fren eh to the country. ' each head man , $22; and to = 


Special Wards for Bicydles 


Ltd., Biscuit Mfg. 


a ae Settlement In the The object of the marquis’ visit | other Indian of whatever age, $12 


' DON’T YOU KNOW West here is for the purpose of learn- | yearly payments are to be mado |} eRuit & PRODUCE OF ALL KINDS | Beseorwss]eee ete Teco} ed 
° ing the exact condition of the|as follows: $25 to each chief, $15 Cortespondence Solicited, '@ bg 
‘hers is more than one way to skin a — Bet ace “ i § : 
“at? Perhaps the cat has nine lives. It country, and picking out a lo-| to each head man, and $6 to every es | B. P, ALFORD £0. 
{oesn’t matter, though, how you “skin” In all quarters of the civilized cation that would be available] Indian, squaw and papoose.|{ P.o. BOX ' DEALER IN : 
Neheeaccuniy ces area globe it seems Canada’s great| for a large number of his French| Half breeds are to besettled 363. Calgary, Alta. § eure r 
holds out. No matter if we are selling northwest is commanding atten- 1 | Comp Aeciots to locate on. Whet-| with by a grant of script for 240} / @ CATTLE & % 
; tion, not from any one particular | ber or not he has selected such a| acres each or $240 incash. J.A. | HORSES - 
= am oes class of people, out from all. Feeney he did not say, but he was | J. McKenzie is‘the commissioner Good stock always * 
Men from the highest to the|very much enthused over the! Who will make the treaty. | : ee a - 
F veers ‘half-off ” or thereabouts, at present lowest walks in life are gazing | conditions prevailing here. The | all Paper SI $ on Hand-for eale Q 
i ieee take chances on replenishing so as with interest on the progress this: mar uis paid a visit to th y | ; 4 
? to cover our August price losses. A q Pp he im St C tl . Ont Oct. 3rd Pook ae ge gf gees é COMMISSION AGENT 
- quick buy Is a certain bargain. —[{j part of the country is making. | migration hall hereand gleaned obec neta tak log aici § : 
: This fact is evidenced by the considerable information from A. The Ontario Grape or and Our Papers are the best. ' § G A RED DEER i 
different classes of people who) Robbins, who ia at present in Wine Manufacturers’ plant was Se ea a Pacteare the seen | ¢ AETZ AVE., <8 
burned here this morning entail- | oo | Pwereveesoeevececeeuquct 


LOISELLE && SON, are different classes of people/ charge there, regarding this sec- 


who are daily coming into the] tion of the country.—Albertan. 


GAETZ AVE. - RED DEER. city. 


Yesterday Marquis Roussy de/ Indian Lands Open. 
Sales, with two of his sons, were 
visitors here. The marquis ar-| A recent Ottawa dispatch says 
rived the night before and de-| that the order in council author- 
parted yesterday afternoon on|izing a treaty to be made with 
way to Edmonton. the Indians in the Northern part 

He bears with him a letter of|of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
‘introduction from Sir Wilfrid| provides for extinguishing the 
Laurier, along with letters from|Indian title to 85,800 square 
J.Obed Smith, immigration agent! miles. The Indians are to be 
at Winnipeg, addressed to = given reserves of an area equal 


ing aloss of from $150,000 to| | Borders cost you the same J | 

$200,000. price per roll as the paper! |.. 

| they match. We can sell] | 

you ascheapasT. Katon-can | | 

Give us a call and be con- 
vinced. 


A Montreal Conservative pap- 
er states that Henri Bourassa, M. 
P, for Labelle, has informed Sir 


| eas de Re Net cee RED DEER : 
Wilfrid Laurier that he has cut ~ 3 
adrift from the Liberal party and SIGNS ...1/8 TOWN LOTS & 


Jd. E> BOWER. 
Building (Contractor, 


EShop and Office, Gaetz Ave., 
North of Smitth & Gaet? block. 


: Shop Phone No, 21. ‘House Phone No. 62, 


that Laurier cannot any longer 
FOR SALE. 


count on him for support. Our Sign Wio* is an xp rt] | 
you any kind of a sign and cur | OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON, ; 


Bourassa has always been a scond to non. We can giv | | 
free lance. prices are extremely low, sketches dives “serena a 
‘1 and estimates furnished free. oo ° nee 
The Longshoremen’s strike at ue oe jee 


Port Arthur has tied up several 
boats at the docks with heavy 
merchandise, which they are un- 
able to discharge, 


migration agents all over the/to one square mile for each fam- Panel Ree CACGARE, , Site 


west telling them to show him /ily of five. They are also to re- 
every courtesy and give him all/ceive the following immediate 
the information possible - relative} payments: .To.each chief, $82;to 


Painter & Paperhanger, For plans, etc., apply to 


Phone 76 & 36. Shop; Gaetz Ave. 
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H.H.GAETZ, Rep Dern. 3% 
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Was this conscious inuocence or 
hardened recklessness? The clerks ob- 
served with surprise that Prosper had 
resumed his usual manner, that sort 
of icy haughtiness that kept people at 
a distance and made him enemies in 
the bank. Never would a stranger en- 
tering the room have supposed that 
this young man, !dly lounging in a 
chair and playing with a pencil, was 
resting under an accusation of robbery 
and was about to be arrested. He 
s00n stopped playing with his peneil 
and drew toward him a sheet of paper, 
upon which he hastily wrote a féw 
lines, 

“Ah, hal” thought Fanferlot the 
Squirrel, whose hearing and sight 
were wonderfully good in spite of his 
profound sleep. “Eh, eh! He makes his 
little confidences on paper, I see. Now 
we will discover something positive.” 

Having written his note, Prosper 
folded it carefully in the smallest pos- 
sible size and, after furtively glancing 
toward the detective, motionless in his 
corner, threw it to little Cavalllon with 
a simple word: 

“Gipsy!” 

' Fanferlot was. confounded and be- 
gan to feel a little uneasy. 

“The young man bas more pluck and 
nerve than many of my oldest custom- 
ers. This, however, shows the result 
of education.” 

Yes, Innocent or guilty, Prosper must 
have been endowed with great self 
control and power of dissimulation to 
affect this imperturbable calmnéss and 


(Continued.) 


presence of mind at a time when his. 


honor, his future happiness, all that he 
held dear in life, were at stake. And 
he was only thirty years old. Wither 
from natural deference or from the 
hope of gaining some ray;of light by a 
private conversation. the:.commissary 
determined to speak to the banker. 


“There is no doubt, ‘monsieur,”- he~ 


said as soon as they were alone, “this 
young man has robbed you. It would 
be a gross neglect of duty if I did not 
secure his person.” 

This declaration seemed to distress 
the banker. ‘Poor Prosper!” he said. 

Prosper was now called in with Fan- 
ferlot, whom they had much trouble 
to awaken, and with the most com- 
plete indifference Mstened to the an- 
nouncement of his arrest. 

. In response he calmly sald: 

. “I swear that I am innocent.” 

' M. Fauvel, much more disturbed and 
excited than his cashier, made a iast 
attempt. 

“There ig stiM time, poor boy,” he 
sald. “In the name of heaven, reflect!” 

Prosper did not appear to bear him. 
He drew from his pocket a small key, 
which he laid on the mantel; and sald: 

“Here igs the key of your safe, mon- 
sieur. I hope for my sake that you 
will some day be convinced of my in- 
nocence, and I hope for your sake 
that !t will not come too late.” Then, 
as every ope was silent, he added: 
“Before leaving, here are the books, 
papers and accounts necessary for my 
successor. I must at the same time 
inform you that, without speaking of 
the stolen three hundred and fifty 
thousand francs, I leave a deficit in 
cash. There is a deficit of three thou- 
sand five hundred francs on my cash 
account, which bas been disposed of 
in the following manner: Two thou- 
sand taken by myself in advance of my 
salary and fifteen bundred advanced 
to my fellow clerks. This fs the last 
day of the month. Tomorrow the gal- 
aries will be paid, consequently”’— 

; The commissary interrupted him. 

' “Were you authorized,” he demand- 
ed, “to draw money whenever you 
wished to to make advances?” 

' “No, but I knew that M. Fauvel 
would not have refused me permission 
to oblige m) friends, What I did js 
done everywhere. I have simply fol- 
lowed my predecessors example.” 

. The banker made a sign of assent. 

' “Ag regards that spent by myself,” 
continued the casbier, “I had a sort of 
right to it, all of my savings being 
deposited in this bank—about fifteen 
thousand francs.” 

“That is true,” sald M, Fauvel. “M. 
Bertomy has at least that amount on 
deposit.” 

This last question settled, the com- 
missary’s errand was ended, and his 
report might now be made. He an- 
nounced his intention of leaving and 
ordered the cashier to prepare to follow 
him. Usually this moment, when 
stern reality stares us in the face, 
when our individuality is lost and we 
feel that we are being deprived of our 
Nberty—this moment !s terrible. At 
this fatal command, “Follow me,” 
which brings before our eyes the 
yawning prison gates, the most harden- 
ed sinner weeps and begs for mercy. 
But Presper lost none of that studied 
phlegm which the commissary secretly 
pronounced consummate impudence. 
Slowly, with as much careless ease as 
if going to breakfast, he drew on his 
overcoat and gloves and said politely: 

“Iam ready to accompany you, mon- 
sieur.” - 

1 The commissary folded up his pock- 
etbook and bowed to M. Fauvel, saying 
to Prosper: 

“Let us go.” 

They left the room, and, with a dis- 
tressed face and eyes filled with tears 
tbat be could not restrain, the banker 
wrtehed their departure. 

“Good heaven!” he exclaimed, “Glad- 
ly would I give double the sum stolen 
to regain my old confidence in poor 
Eroaper and be able to keep him with 
me!” 

Fanferlot had resolved ‘o obtain pos- 
session of Prosper’s note, which he 
knew to be in Cavaillon’s pocket. To 
obtain this written proof, which must 
be an important one, appeared the 
easiest thing In the world. He had 
simply to arrest Cavaillon, frighten 
him, demand the letter and, if neces- 
Bary. take it by force, 
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Fanferlot Degan talking WITD an o1- 
fice boy and, after a few apparently 
idle questions, had discovered that the 
Fauvel bank had no outlet on Victory 
street and that consequently all the 
clerks were obliged to pass in and out 
through the main entrance on Province 
street. From this moment the task he 
bad undertaken no longer presented 
a shadow of difficulty. He rapidly 


crossed the street and took up his posi- 


tlon under a carriage gate. 

After awhile Cavaillon appeared at 
the door of the bank, but before step- 
ping on the pavement he looked up 
and down the street hesitatingly. He 
soon decided, entered the Faubourg 
Montmartre and walked up Notre Dame 
street so rapidly, utterly regardless of 
the grumbling passersby, whom he el- 
bowed out of his way, that Fanferlot 
found it difficult to keep him in sight. 
Reaching Chaptal street, Cavaillon 
suddenly stopped and entered the 
house numbered 89. He had scarcely 
taken three steps in the narrow corri- 
dor when he felt a touch on his shoul- 
der and, turning abruptly, found him- 
self face to face with Fanferlot. 

He recognized him at once, and, turn- 
{ng very pale, he shrank back and 
looked around for means of escape. 
But the detective, anticipating the at- 
tempt, barred the passageway. Cavall- 
lon saw that he was caught. 

“What do you want with me?” he 
asked in a voice tremulous with fear. 

“You will be kind enough, my dear 
monsieur,” said Fanferlot, ‘to excuse 
the great Ilberty I take. It is only 
about a trifilag matter, and you will 
overwhelm me with obligations if you 
will do me the honor to accept my arm 
and step outside for a moment.” 

What could Cavaillon do? He took 
Fanferlot’s arm and went out with 
him. 

“What I wished to say Is, my dear 
monsieur,” began the detective, “that 
M. Prosper Bertomy threw you a note 
this morning. I am sure you will be 
kind enough to give it to me. Believe 
me, nothing but the most absolute ne- 
cessity’’— 

“Never!” exclaimed Cavaillon. And, 
believing the moment favorable, -he 
suddenly attempted to jerk his arm 
from under Fanferlot’s and escape. 

But his. efforts were vaia. -The de- 
tective’s strength was equal to his 
suavity. 

“Don’t hurt yourself, young man,” 
he said, “but take my advice and 
quietly give up the letter.” 

“IT am in your power,” said Cavail- 
lon, then suddenly drew from his pock- 
etbook the unlucky note and gave it to 
the detective. Fanferlot’s hand trem- 
bled with pleasure as he unfolded the 
paper. Yet, faithful to his habits of 
fastidious politeness, before reading it 
he bowed to Cavaillon and said, “With 
your permission.” Then he read: 

Dear Nina—On the receipt of this note take ev 
erything you have in the house, absolutely every- 
thing, and establish yourself somewhere at the 
other end of Paris. Do not appear in public, but 
conceal yourself as much as possible, My life 
may depend on your obedience. I am accused of 
an immense robbery and am about to be arrested. 
You will find 600 francs in the secretary. Leave 
your address with Cavaillon, who will explain 
what I cannot say. Be hopeful, whatever hap- 
pens. Goodby. Prosrrn. 

Had Cavaillon been less bewildered 
he would have seen blank disappoint- 
ment depicted on the detective’s face 
after the perusal of the note. SF'anfer- 
lot had cherished the hope that he was 
about to possess a very important doc- 
ument, and who knows but that It 
would clearly prove the guilt or inno- 
cence of Prosper. Whereas he had 
only seized a love letter written by a 
man who was evidently more anxious 
about the welfare of the woman he 
loved than about his own. Valnly did 
he puzzle over the letter, hoping to 
discover some hidden meaning. It 
proved nothing for or against the 
writer. The two words “absolutely 
everything’ were underscored, it is 
true, but they could be interpreted in 
80 many ways. Fanferlot folded up 
the note and slipped it into his pocket. 

“A thousand thanks, monsijeur, for 
the information, and in return, if you 
please, I will relleve you of tho trouble 
of executing your commission. I will 
myself take this note to Mme, Nina 
Gipsy. I will also give you a piece 
of advice. If I were in your place, I 
would return quietly to business and 
have nothing more to do with this af- 
fair.” 

The poor fellow obeyed. Slowly and 
with swelling heart he returned to 
Notre Dame street. He asked himself 
how he could serve Prosper, warn 
Mme. Gipsy and, above all, be reveng- 
ed upon this odlous detective who had 
just made him suffer such cruel humill- 
ation. He had no sooner turned the 
corner of the street than Fanferlot 
went into the house, gave his name to 
the porter as Prosper Bertomy, went 
up stairs and knocked at the first door 
he came to. 

A young servant dressed in the most 
fanciful livery opened the door. 

“Ig Mme, Gipsy at home?” 

The little groom hesitated. Seeing 
this, Fanferlot showed his note. 

“M. Prosper charged me to hand this 
note to madame and walt for an an- 
swer.” 

“Come in, and I will let madame 
know you are here.” 

The name of Prosper produced its ef- 
fect. Fanferlot was ushered into a lit- 
tle room furnished in blue and gold 
silk damask. But he had no time to 
pursue his inventory. One of the door 
curtains was pushed aside, and Mme. 
Nina Gipsy appeared. Mme. Gipsy is, 


or, to speak more correctly, was, quite 
young, small and graceful, with a 
brown, or, rather, gold colored quad- 
roon, complexion and the hands and 
feet of a child. She eyed her visitor 
with the most disdainful surprise, 

“What do you want?” she said. 

“I am charged, my dear madame,” 
he answered in his humblest and soft- 
est tone, “by M. cae d to ave you 
this note,” . 


Fanferiot slowly arew rrospers uure 
from his pocket and with a bow pre- 
sented it to Mme. Gipsy. 

“Read,” he said. 

At a glance she read its contents. 
She turned very red, then very pale. 
She trembled from head to foot. Her 
limbs seemed to give way, and she tot- 
tered so that Fanferlot, thinking she 
was about to fall, extended his arms 
to catch her. Useless precaution! 
Mme. Gipsy was one of those women 
whose inert listlessness conceals in- 
domitable energy—fragile looking crea-. 
tures whose powers of endurance and 
resistance are unlimited, catlike in 
their soft grace and delicacy, especial- 
ly catlike in their nerves and muscles 
of steel. 

“Explain yourself! What does all 
this mean? Do you know anything 
about the contents of this letter? Pros- 
per is to be arrested, accused of being 
a thief?” 

“Yes, madame; he fs accused of tak-, 
ing 350,000 francs from the bank safe.” 

“It is false, Infamous, absurd!” she 
cried. ‘Prosper steal! It is absurd! 
Why should he steal? Is he not rich?” 

“M. Bertomy is not rich. He has 
nothing but his salary.” 

This answer seemed to confound 
Mme. Gipsy. 

“But,” she insisted, “I have always 
seen him have plenty of money. Not 
rich—then”’— 

She dared not finish. But her eye 
met Fanferlot’s, and they understood 
each other. 

“No,” she cried, “IT regret to say that 
Prosper would never have stolen one 
cent for me! One can understand a 
man who is trusted robbing a bank 
for a woman he loves, but Prosper 
does not love me. He never has loved 
me. But I love him, and it is for me 
to save him! I will see his chief, the 
miserable wretch who dares to accuse 
him. I will prove that he is innocent. 
Come, monsieur, let us go, and I prom- 
{se you pt before sunset he shall be 
free, or I shall be In prison with him.” 

Mme. Gipsy’s project was certainly 
laudable and prompted by the noblest 
sentiments. Unfortunately ‘it was im- 
practicable. Besides, it would be going 
counter to the plans of the detective. 

“What will you gain by acting thus, 
my dear madame?” asked Fanferlot. 
“Nothing. I can assure you that you 
have not the least chance of success. 
You will compromise Prosper. Who 
knows {f you will not be suspected as 
his accomplice? M. Bertomy expressly 
forbade such a course fn his letter.” 

. Mme. Gipsy remained thoughtful for 
& moment, then a ray of light seemed 
to cross her mind, and she cried: 

“Oh, I understand now! Fool that I 
was for not seving it before! But 
where am I to go?” 

“Did not M. Bertomy say, my dear 
lady, to the other end of Paris—to a 
boarding house or hotel?” 

“But 1 don’t know where to find 
any.” 

Fanferlot seemed to be reflecting, but 
he had great difficulty in concealing 
his delight at a sudden !dea that flash- 
ed upon him. His Httle black eyes 
fairly danced with joy. 

“I know of a hotel,” he said at last, 
“but it might not sult you.” 

“Where is it?” 

“On the other side of the river, Qual 
St. Michel the Archangel, kept by 
Mme. Alexandre.” 

Mme. Nina was never long making 
up her mind. 

“Here are writing materials, 
your recommendation.” 

“With these three lines,” he said, 
handing her the letter, “you can make 
Mme. Alexandre do anything you 
wish.” 

“Very well. Now how am I to let 
Cavaillon know my address? It {fs he 
who should have brought me Prosper’s 
letter.” 

“He was unable to come, dear ma- 
dame,” interrupted the detective. “But 
I will tell him where he can find you.” 

Mme. Gipsy was about to send fora 
carriage, but Fanferlot sald he was in 
a hurry and would send her one. He 
seemed to be in luck that day, for a 
cab was passing the door, and he bail- 
ed it. 

“Wait here,” he said to the driver 
after telling him that he was a detec- 
tive, “for a Ilttle brunette who Is pack- 
ing her trunks. ‘If she tells you to 
drive her to Quail St. Michel, crack 
your whip. If she gives you any other 
address, get down from your seat and 
arrange your harness. I will keep in 
sight.” 

He stepped across the street and 
stood in the door of a wine store. He 
had not long to wait. In a few min- 
utes the loud cracking of a whip ap- 
prised him that Mme. Nina had ptarted 
for the Archangel. 

“Aha!” said he gayly. “I hold her, at 


any rate!” 
(To be Continued.) 
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The Welcome Guest. 
Who is he? The man who calls on 
a woman when he is at his very best 


and who never stays too long. Oh,’ 


that masculine visitors knew the peril 
that lies in an extra half hour! Almost 
every woman likes to entertain men at 
her own home and to recelve the dell- 
cate.compliment of a personal call, but 
unless two people have the same hobby 
or are engaged to be married (or are 
about to be) any call that lasts over an 
hour is filled with dire threatenings. 
“I know two men,” sighed a young wo- 
man to her best friend, “who are both 
handsome, intelligent, courteous and 
altogether delightful. One comes at 
odd intervals and stays until 11 o'clock. 
Heigho! The other arrives periodical- 
fy, chats, laughs, tells the news—and 
leaves In half an hour. -I shudder when 
the first comes and sigh when the other 
goes. ” 

i There are more things than letters 
that. should be just long enough to 
make the recipient “wish there. was 
more of it,” and a call is not least 
among them. 


The sucker is the coyote and hog of 
the waters, but he has his uses. 
Caught in the early spring, the fish is 
firm and clean and may bevome a dried 
and salt food of commercial value. Pigs 
and cattle can be fed on this fish later 
in the season, and if boiled and mixea 
with bran or meal it gives no taste 
whatever to meat or milk.’ Successful 
experiments have been made in feeding 
carp, suckers, and mullet to cattle when 
dried or salted. If all other fish aro 
caught by the net fisherman and the 
eucker is thrown back into the water 
the inevitable result must be that ontly 
the sucker will remain. He consumes 
the wild rice and other wild-fow) food, 
and also the food that would support 
better fish, ei 
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CHEAP ALCOHOL. 


What It Is Expected Denatured Alcohol 
Would Do For the Dominion 
of Canada. 


“What's all this talk we hear about 
denatured alcohol?” is a question that 
the members of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment are likely to hear most frequently 
from their constituents until they are 
able to make. their escape to Ottawa 
again. If they value their reputation 
for prescience, they had better post, 
themselves on the subject, and jf they 
wish to retain thelr popularity it 
would be well for them to give favor- 
able answer to the further demand, 
“What's the matter with us having 
cheap aleohol in Canada?” Already 
the farmers and manufacturers are 
eagerly discussing the matter, and the 
topic is shaping itself into a political 
issue. As yet, the first protest against 
removing the prohibitive tax on alco- 
hol that has been rendered unfit for 
drinking has to be' heard. 

Benefits to the Farmers. 


The country papers are printing let- 


ters from leading farmers, who point’ 


out the benefits they would expect if 
alcoho! could be sold at about 20 cents 
a gallon. One man makes the interest- 
ing statement that the cornstalks on a 
single acre, after the removal of the 
cobs, can be made to yield about 170 
gallons of commercial alcohol. If this 
is a correct estimate, the day may be 
at hand when the products of the farm 
that are now practically useless will 
supply the owner with fuel, light and 
power, and leave him a balance of cash 
in hand. In Germany the process of 
making alcohol has become so simpli- 
fled that farmers are thelr own manu- 
facturers in many instance. There the 
cost is only about 15 cents a gallon. 
The Importance of the Potato. 

In Germany, it may be noted, farm- 
ers and manufacturers work in the 
greatest harmony. One stimulates the 
other, In the matter of aloohol, for 
example, the potato Is largely used to 
produce It; and to supply the market 
the German farmers have become fa- 
mous as. potato growers, getting a 
greater and better ylel@ per acre than 
the farmers of any other country. 
When it was found that after the alco- 
hol had been extracted there was still 
@ considerable residuum of potato, the 
Germans proceeded to utilize it in the 
manufacture of starch. From Germany 
the potato starch industry has come to 
this continent, and in one county of 
Maine there are more than 60 factories 
engaged in the business. Now plants 
are being erected for the manufacture 
of alcohol, in connection with the po- 
tato starch works. 

The Uses of Alcohol. 

Under the heading ‘Tax Free Al- 
cohol,” Industrial Canada publishes an 
article by Prof. Cohoe, of McMastor 
University. An interesting list of the 
different uses to which alcohol is now 
put is given. In the order of thelr im- 
portance they are as follows:—Making 
varnishes, paints, enamels, etc. soap 
manufacture, hat making, celluloid, 
ether and chloroform, smokeless pow- 
der, etc, medical extracts and chemi- 
cals, dissolving dyes and colors, photo- 
graphic materials, etc. In all about 
fifty distinct manufacturing operations 
depending on alcohol are given, and 
many others indicated. For these pur- 
poses about 2,000,000 gallons of alco- 
hol were used in Great Britain during 
the year ending March 1, 1901. No ac- 
count is taken of the industries in 
which alcohol might be used if its price 
wore reduced about 90 per cent. 

How an Industry Was Lost. 

Prof. Cohoe divides the uses of de- 
natured alcohol into three parts—as 8 
solvent, a re-agent, and as a source of 
heat, Hght and power. Its uses under 
the third head have been pretty thor- 
oughly discussed already, and it is in- 
teresting to glance at the other pur- 
poses it serves, It appears that, as a 
solvent, alcohol is the very foundation 
of the smokeless powder industry, and 
that it constitutes a very important 
element in the cost of the product. To 
a less extent, it is important dn the 
manufacture of paints and varnishes, 
which might be made more cheaply if 


‘denatured alcoho} were duty free. To 


the coal tar group of industries cheap 
alcohol is essential, and it is said that 
these industries were captured from 
England by Germany because at the 
tlme the former country placed re- 
strictions upon the use of alcohol. 
Prof. Cohoe speaks emphatically of the 
artificial silk Industry and its depend- 
ence upon cheap alcohol. 
Germany Leads the Way. 

Alcohol is the principal constituent in 
ether, a commodity that has become 
one of the very necessities of life, Vine- 
gar in large quantitics is almost mode 
from alcohol, and there are scores of 
other instances of its use as raw mater- 
jal. It is interesting to compare the 
enormous consumption of alcohol in 
Germany, where it is untaxed, with 
{ts limited use in Great Britain. In 
the latter country, as noted, a year's 
consumption was about 2,000,000 gal- 
lons. For 1903 Germany used 14,000,000 
gallons for industrial purposes, about 
1,000,000 gallons for,motor and other 
engines, and 34, 000,000 gallons for Hght 
and heat. It is probabte that its use 
for internal combustion engines will 
have doubled by this time, on account 
of the remarkable increase in motor 
boats and automobiles. It \would seem 
to be an essentlal to a country’s pros- 
perity in many lines of manufacture 
that no artificial restrictions should be 
placed upon the use of alcohol. 


“In Prison For His Dog. ~ 

Eamonn McNulty, of Creeslough, 
County Donegal, is enjoying a week's 
sojourn in Derry jail because he refuses 
to take out a license for his dog un- 
less the document is issued to him in 
Irish. The Dunfanaghy Magistrates 
fined him 6s., or seven days’ imprison- 
ment, and Mr. McNulty selected the 
latter alternative. Mr. McNulty’s con- 
tention is that it is impossible to spel] 
his name save in Irish. In that language 


his name is Mac-An-Ultaigh. 


Capt. Bernier’s Route, 

This trip Capt. Bernier is leaving for 
the polar seas by,a route different from 
the one he followed in 1904, attempting 
to explore new important channels, and 
at the same time planting the Cana- 
dian flag in many new islands. Hard 
coal is to be found in large quantities 
on these islands. She will call at Disco, 
on the west shore of Greenland, from 
whence she will reach Canada abou! 
two months after, via European ports 


New Creamery Law In Iowa. 
The legislature of Iowa has passed a 
law requiring all creamery operators to 
pasteurize skim milk at 185 degrees be- 
fore delivery to the patrons. The Dill 
went through both houses with sub- 
stantial majorities. It Is understood 
‘that the moving cause of the law was 
the spread of tuberculosis among hogs 
that are fed on the ordinary creamery 
skim milk. If every farmer would do 
as he should do and tuberculin test his 
cows once each year we would soon 
have none of this disease to destroy’ 
our cows and hogs. When the pinch 
comes, maybe some of them will-sea it 


POTATO. ROT. 
it Destroys an Enormous Quantity of 
\ Potatoes—EDiclent Remedy. 
By\Dr. JAMES FLETCHER, Canada. 

Potato rot destroys every year an 
enormous proportion of the potato crop 
of the whole world. The results of ex- 
periments curried on from year to year 
show that loss may be almost entirely 
prevented by a cheap and easy remedy 
which consists in spraying the tops of 
the potatoes during growth, about the 
1st of August ifn this district, or when 
the potatoes are about a foot high, with 
the bordeaux mixture, composed of 
copper sulphate -with lime or soda to 
neutralize its Iniurious effects. This 
provents the propagation of the disease 
and the consequent Sostructios of the 
-tubers almost entirely. 

Potato bugs can be killed at the 
same time by mixing paris green with 
the spray. The bordeaux mixture alone 
is not sufficient to destroy the votato 
bugs, but by adding paris green tho 
beetles are destroyed at the same time 
that the potato rot !s prevented. 

Practically the same mixture would 
do for fruit trees, but rather a larger 
proportion of copper sulphate can be 
used on the potato plant. For use on 
frult trees, four pounds of sulphate of 
copper, four of lime and four ounces 
of polson; on potatoes, six pounds of 
sulphate of copper, feur of lime and 
the same amount of poison and forty 
gallons of water. Potatoes will stand 
a stronger mixture without Injury than 
frult trees will. 


THE USEFUL HOG. 


A Good Scavenger, but Lye, Glass, 
Nails, Etc., Are Not Fit Food. 

A benefit to be derived by the farmer 
from raising hogs comes from their 
eating waste products that would oth- 
erwise become a nuisance. Kitchen 
slops, the screenings from fanning 
mills and the waste from thrashing 
machines can all bo utilized in the pig 
yard, while the use of hogs in connec- 
tion with beef production is frequenty 
regarded by feeders as tho principaf 
source of profit. 

If hogs are raised in connection with 
dairying pork of the highest quality 
may be produced. Dairy byproducts 
(skim milk, buttermilk and whey) 
agree with hogs especially well. Skim 
milk is especially valuable for pigs be- 
fore weaning and during the earlier 
stages of feeding after they are wean- 
‘ed. Its value with breeding stock Is 
also very great. Whey is also valuable, 
though not so mug: so as skim milk. 
It should be fed carefully, for large 
amounts given continuously will cause 
a sort of rheumatic lameness In pigs. 

Care must be taken In using hogs as 
scavengers, <A good deal of stuff that 
finds its way to the hog lot should go 
to the garbage bank. Deleterious sub- 
stances, such ns lye, soap, glass, nails, 
etc., are very frequently In city swill, 
and such swill has been known to 
prove fatal when fed.—G. M. Rommel. 


Western Sheep For New England. 

It appears from tlie statements of 
New England Homestead that Merino 
ewes from the far west are in demand 
in the eastern region. One shipment of 
4,400 ewes is instanced, and a stock 
company had some time ago already 
orders for over 6,000 sheep. Most of 
the farmers that took sheep last year 
have ordered more. Most of'the flocks 
or range ewes that were shipped last 
year passed the winter in good condi- 
tion. A few farmers have been unfor- 
tunate owing to various causes, but 
prospects for the general increase of 
sheep raising in the New England bill 
towns are very bright. 


Awnless Brome urass, 

When the northwest was opened up 
for settlement It was goon evident that 
something would have %& be introduced 
to take the place of the uative prairie 
hay and give heavier crops for the ever 
increasing herds of cattle. The awn- 
less brome grass, Introduced by the 
Canadian experimental farm from Rus- 
sia, has met all requirements and is 
now cultivated on thousands of acres 
in the west, giving heavy crops of ex- 
cellent hay and of readily marketable 
seed, while at the some time its culti- 
vation very much Improves the phys- 
{cal condition of the soll, 


FARM BREVITIES | 


Every farm.has room for at least 
one colony of bees to supply the home 
demand. 

Vermin is the most frequent cause 
of fowls becoming restless and acquir- 
ing undesirable habits, especially that 
of feather pulling, 

Lettuce is a fine food for young 
ducks, It is easy to raise, and a large 
amount may be fed with profit. 

Don’t be afraid of overworking the 
harrow. 

Salt and ashes are a fine preventive 
of sickness in the hog yard. This 
means hardwood ashes. 

The cowpea is a hot weather grow- 

ing plant. It !s useless to plant the 
seed before the sround gets thoroughly 
warm, but if the seed bed is put in 
good condition the plant grows quickly 
enough to make up for lost time. 
_. Successive plantings of corn will 
give a lot of cow feed during the sea- 
gon of shor “pasture, which so often 
comes in late summer and early fall. 

The man who is farming 100 acres in 
corn and will get forty to fifty bushels 
per acre is not in the class with the 
farmer who Is farming fifty acres and 
who will get seventy to elghty bushels 
an acre. The latter has about twice 
as much.corn per acre with half the la- 
bor.—Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, 

If no blackbirds follow along the 
furrow 1 know something’s wrong. If 
my boy cannot get enough fishing 
worms in a half day to go fishing I 
know more hunus is needed in the 
land.—J. H. Wing. 


Water Content of Butter. 

In experiments at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion working the butter immediately 
after washing slightly increased the 
water content of:the butter over that 
obtained when granular butter was al-. 
lowed to drain about half an hour be- 
fore washing. Allowing the granular 
butter to stand in water for some time 
increased the water content of the but- 
ter as compared with‘ working immedl- 
ately after washing. Increasing the 
amount of churning In the wash water 
did not always increase the water con- 
tent of the butter. 


teas of Japan. 


LEAD PAGKETS ON 


40c, 50c and 60c per Ib, _ 
At All Grocers. 


LY 


Highest Award at St. Louis 1904, 


FEASTING IN TIBET, 


Description of a Banquet In the 
Lama’s Palace, 

A correspondent of the London Times 
who accompanied the grand Jama of 
Tibet on his recent return to that coun- 
try after an absence of some months 
thus describes the feasting in the lama’s 
palace in honor of the occasion: 

“Proceedings began with what had 
all the appearance of a blessing, ex- 
cept that each person brought a pres- 
ent, which the lama touched and an at- 
tendant took possession of. The pres- 
ents consisted of silver shoes worth 
about $50, vessels of various precious 
metals, rolls of silk, cloth and similar 
articles. When all the gifts had been 
handed over the Inevitable tea was 
brought In. The tama had u huge gold- 
en pot, studded with turquolses, all to 
himself. Attendants passed among the 
seated lamas and filled the wooden 
cups which the latter produced from 
the bosoms of their capacious robes, 
Yor us four there were a special teapot 
and Chinese bowls. But as for drink- 
ing, we knew better. We took a blow 
at the surface to slide the rancid but- 
ter off the top, made a sucking nolse 
with our mouths and then handed back 
the cups, sufficiently nauseated, with- 
out drinking, by the smell of the tea 
alone. Next came the distribution of 
the fruit and swectmeats, of which we 
received an ample share, 

“Then the great doors of the hall 
were thrown open and there poured in 
a horde of struggling humunity that 
rushed at great stacks of Tibetan bread 
—a crisp, brown substance, fried in 
butter and very palatable In a cold 
climate, The bread was on tables in 
broad piles six feet high. With des- 
perate fury the poor of the city fell on 
this provision of the gods and crammed 
the brittle stacks into sacks and bos- 
oms, punching their receptacles when 
full to make room: for more. They 
fought like cannibals for thé bread and 
stole from each other when they could. 
And all the while the lictors of the road 
were among them, lashing with their 
whips, prodding with the heavy butts 
and striking with their fists. One man 
had two sacks, and, though beaten un- 
mercifully, he continued until both 
were full and then retired under a rain 
of blows. 

“Next came a religious controversy 
between two monks. These hitched 
up their clothes, slapped their hands 
together, stamped their feet, looking 
for a verbal opening just as a pugilist 
looks for a chance to get in with his 
left. One represented Satan and the 
other some sacred persanage, the dis- 
cussion dealing with the birth of Bud- 
dha, Satan-said Buddha was born 
with red trousers, after which sally 
he went into Joud roars of laughter, 
which drowned the indignant reply of 
his opponent, The saint then declared 
that Satan had a tail, whereat every 
monk In the room laughed delightedly. 


And so the two kept at it for about | 


half an hour, When Satan looked a 
winner all over the controversy was 
declared closed and the saint the vic- 
tor—another Injustice to the devil.” 


How Dias Escaped. 

Porfirio Diaz, seven times president 
of Mexico, has had some wonderful ad- 
ventures, Most amazing of all was his 
escape from his opponents’ clutches on 
the steamship City of Havana. A 
splash as of a man overboard was 
heard by the ship’s watch at night, and 
Diaz was at once sought for.and miss- 
ed, while a ship’s life buoy was miss- 
ing also. As it was found a little later 
thrown up on shore, there was little 
doubt that Diaz had made good his es- 
cape. Nevertheless the steamer on Its 
arrival at Vera Cruz was rigorously, 
minutely searched—in vain. ‘Still the 
comandante of the port surrounded 
the vessel while in harbor with boats 
manned by soldiers to preclude all pos- 
sibility of his escape. But he escaped 
nevertheless. After having been for 
seven days and nights sewn up, half 
suffocated, in a sofa seat in the purser’s 
cabin, where he had again and again 
been sat upon by the officers who were 
searching for him, he contrived, tn the 
disguise of a sailor, to pass undetected 
through the cordon of blockading boats. 


His Noble Title. 

Lord Lelghton when asked by what 
title he would be called to the uppe? 
House at once replied, “I am a work- 
{Ingman and cannot afford to change 
my name, which is my trade-mark.” 
There result many minor social confu- 


sions when tho alteration In status 1s| 
accompanied by an alteration of the 


patronymic. When, for instance, Sir 
James McGarel-Hogg, raised to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Mas- 
heramorne, first dined out with his new 
dignity the footman, unable to mastei 
the sound, but refusing to be beaten 
announced, “The late Sir James Mo- 
Garel-Hors” é 


Lord Kelvin’s Bravery. 


Lord [Kelvin once performed a daring |- 


experiment before a class of students. 


In the course of his lecture he snid that |. 1 


while a voltage of 3,000 or so would be 
fatal to a man a voltago of some 300,- 
000 would be hariniess. He was going 
tO give a practical lustration on him- 
self, but the students cried out, “Try it 
on a dogl” Lord Kelvin cast a look of 
reproach at his class. “Didn't 1 figure 
It out myself?’ he sald quietly, as he 
walked to the apparatus and safely 
turned the tremendous voltage into 
hiuself. 


Keep saying it, over and over 
Ayer’s Pills. 
Pills. 


again. 
Ayer’s Pills. Ayer’s 
The best liver pills ever made. 


They cure constipation, indigestion, 


biliousness, sick-headache. All vege- 


table, sugar-coated, mildly laxative. 
We have ne secrets! We publish 7.0. Ayer Co., f 
the formolas ot sil our me tcines. _ Lowol Mass. 


Washing Powders, ' 
A great saving may be effected in 


CEYLON NATURAL, "GREEN TEA once and. 
you will never return to the adulterated 


the use of washing powders by putting -. 


it in a tin shaker, The powder goes 
many times farther than when used 
from the original package. Any tin 
vox or can with a cover may be used, 
holes being punched through the cover, 


Virginians. 
Virginians are nicknamed Beadles, 
(rom a colonial functionary. 


A lady writes: I was enabled to re- 
move the corns, root and brasech, by 
tha use of Holloway’s Corn Cure.” 
Others who have tried it have the 
same experience, 


Sir Donald Currie and Andrew Carn- 
egie have each promised $30,000 to 
liquidate the debt on the students’ un- 
ion buildings in connetion with Edin- 
urgh university. 


Minard’s Liniment Relieves Neuralgia. 


An Ancient Irish Tane. 

It {8 authenticuted that the music of 
the song of “The Blackbird,” played at 
Major Andre’s execution, was written 
by Er. G. W. Walter, organist of 
George Washington university, The 
tune is an ancient Irish one. 


Sugar Sirup. 

Sugar sirup (s made by bolling granw- 
lated sugar with half the quantity— 
measured by cupfuls—of cold water for 
‘en minutes, cooing before it js use 


Appetite comes with eating 
and each square of crisp de- 
liciousness seems but to make 
room for more. 


Mooney’s Perfection 
Cream Sodas 

are different from any other 
cracker. Nothing heavy or 
doughy about them but so light 
and crisp that they are trans- 
parent. Mooney’s biscuits will 
be a regular dish on your table 
if you will try them. 

Say “Mooney’s” to your grocer. 


“Nova Scotia ‘wool 
is famous foritssoftnessandstrength. 
The ocean air—the climate—the rich 
grazing land—gives an elasticityand 
silkiness and strength to the wool, 
that is missing in wool from other 
countries, £ : 

The only Underwear in the world, -° 
made of Nova Scotia Wool, is. 


Stanfield’s 
Unshrinkable 


Underwear 


That is que reason why “‘Stanfleld’s 
Unshrinkable” is soft and comfort- 
able—wears so well—holda its shapell=* 
ness—and is absolutely unshrinkable. 

Wear “Stanfield's" this winter— 

if you want health, and 
comfort, and durability. 
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Ona Pontoon 


By NORA BRYANT 


Copyright, 1906, by Beatrix Reade 


For the first time in five years Whit- 
comb admitted to himself that he was 


tired, that he had at last wearled of 
throwlug Impossible trestles across im- 
possible canyons, of climbing the un- 
climbable and accomplishing that which 
nelther nature nor man ever had meant 
to be accomplished. 

He leaned against the rope which 
served for a railing on the old pontoon 
bridge -and looked up the canyon, 
where tb~ massive fron structure that 
was the work of-his brain was silhouct- 
ted against the sky,: It was an April 
afternoon in the mountains, a Sunday 
afternoon, so that the ring of steel, the 
puffing of engines, the shouts of work- 
men, were stilled. The gulch was as 
peaceful as it would be six months 
hence, when the army of laborers 
,would depart, leaving only the great, 
Alent bridge to mark thelr occupancy. 

Whitcomb was frank with himself. 
He did not deny in these meetings 
with himself face to face that this 
restlessness had appeared because of 
the presence of the camping party at 
the Bide-a-Wee hunting lodge up In 
Smith’s peak. Not that he had actual- 
ly met the party as a whole. The men 
had wandered down to the bridge, 
had asked many “fool” questions and 
wandered back to the camp. Ata dis- 
tance he had seen women In well made 
riding habits and outing gowns who 
had given him a borseback thrill. Sud- 
denly he wanted to get back to the 
land of swallowtalled coats and sh!m- 
mery frocks. 

@} Whitcomb sighed and looked down at 
his corduroys and hunting boots dis- 
contentedly: The pontoons rocked, and 
a horse’s hoofs sounded suddenly at 
the end of the bridge. Coming toward 
him was a girl leading a sturdy little 
mountain pony—a girl with a bare 
head, where the sun glanced and glim- 
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WHITCOMB HAD LIFTED HER WITH ONE. 
ABM. 


mered on masses of coppe) colored 
hair, a girl with flawless skin and 
eyes like sand hill violets, a girl whose 
every slender line breathed health and 
vigor. 

The girl in her turn saw a broad 
shouldered man, dark with tan, above 
which his blond hair shone curiously. 
The corduroy hunting suit was strange- 
ly becoming to him. The girl stopped 
before him. ; 

“Can you tell me,” she asked, “if 
there is a quicker way for me to get 
back to the Bide-a-Wee lodge than by 
the long Smith rond?” 

\- “Yes,” he answered, “there is, and If 
you would not mind waiting for me to 
get my pony I’ll set you on it, I never 
could direct you from here.’’ 

To his surprise and delight the girl 


acquiesced readily, but.as he turned to 
fetch his broncho,- which he had left 


_grazing on the shore, he gave a gasp. 


“Great heavens!” And, throwing his 


arm about the amazed girl, he leaned 
as far out with her as the rope rall 


would permit. Entering the bridge at 
a mad pace, the white bell mule lead- 
ing, was the herd of mules used in 
building the trestle. There was a bom- 
bardment of hoofs that drowned the 
girl’s frightened cry. The pontoon sank 
There was a 
roar of trampling feet and a rending 
crash of the floor as the herd passed 
so close that both their faces were 
stung by the lashing tails; then silence 
again in the valley, except for the 
sounds of retreating hoofs up the 


a foot into the water. 


mountain road. 


Careful, careful!” cried Whitcomb 
a the girl drew herself from his arm. 
P“We are afloat!” 
. \ Whe strain on the old bridge had 
. ‘been too great. 'fne worn flooring had 
parted, and, still clinging to a bit of 
the rope rall, the man and girl were 
floating rapidly downstream on one of 
the pontoons. This little raft rode well 
out of the water, and. the river, swoll- 
en by the spring freshets In the moun- 
tains, towed them along at a smart 
pace.. The two looked at each other 


_ and suddenly smiled. - 


- “There is really not much danger,” 
said Whitcomb. “It’s five miles down 
to the rapids, and two, :niles below here 
.the river narrows so that I shall have 
no trouble in lassoing a ‘land mark’ 
with these bits of rope. In the mean- 


time,” spreading his coat on the dainp 
“floor of the pontoon, “do be seated and 
be comfortable.” om 
-'Don’t you suppose some one saw us 
; and will come to the rescue?” asked 
“the girl. 

“Whitcomb shook his head dubiously. 
I’m afraid not. 
ot in sight: when-the thing happened, 


£:the, day hunting for his mules.” 


‘T silence, 


The mule boy was. 
‘and he'll.probably spend the remainder 


The girl-did not appear as anxious as 
ight:have been expected, and Whit- 


<= “It- will take.some'time to float down 
sthere.” he sald, “and in the meantime 


111 tie fhese ropes together.” 
“She watched his clever fingers in 
and Whitcomb was moved 
with a strange desire to talk of him- 
self, 

“Do you know, you are the first east- 


_| ern girl I’ve spoken to in five years?” 


Surprise on the rose tinted face be- 
side him. 

“T-haven’t been back east since I fin- 
ished college. At first I wrote often, 
especially to—to, well, I wrote often, 
but”— 

“But,” smiled the girl, “you both be- 
gan to lose enthusiasm?” 

Whitcomb looked at her gratefully. 
“Yes, something like that at least. I’m 
afraid she did. She was a pale little 
girl, not eighteen, when I saw her last. 
She had hair something like yours, but 
without those rich, dark shades. I was 
mighty fond of the little girl, but I’m 
afraid I’ve grown away from the cling- 
ing vine type.” 

The violet eyes were noncommittal. 
“A lttle hard on her if- she really 
cares,” 

Whitcomb sighed, with firm lines 
showing around his lips. “I know it, 
and I’m going back there this summer 
to find her.” 

“But, then, perhaps she has forgotten 
long ago. Seventeen is very young.” 

A dull red showed under Whitcomb's 
tan. “Perhaps she has. I—I—I’ve been 
hoping since this afternoon that she 
has.” 

The eyes were scornful now. “Do 
you think you've any right to say that 
to me?” 

“No,” meekly, “but—but you are ev- 
erything I’ve grown to admire in a 
woman, so fine and strong, and”— 

“Look! Look!’ she interrupted. 

The pontoon was nearing a sudden 
bend in the river, and they were being 
swept nearer to the shore. But a few 
feet ahead of them a great tree leaned 
far out over the water, its branches al- 
most touching the surface. There was 
no time for deliberation, no time to 
stop the pontoon, for the force of the 
current here was terrific, 

Before the girl could spring to her 
feet Whitcomb had Hfted her with one 
arm, while with the other he clung des- 
perately to a great branch. The pon- 
toon was swept oway, and for one 
awful moment It seemed that they 
must be drawn Into the swirling depths 
beneath. But somehow, with the aid 
of the little strength of the girl and 
the powerful shoulders of the man, 
they found themselves up on the trunk 
of the tree. A moment later they were 
safe ashore. 

The girl looked at him and spoke 
with lips and voice that trembled. 
“That's twice that you have saved 
me.” : : 
Whitcomb was holding both hands in 
his, but neither of them seemed con- 
scious of the fact. There was a do or 
die expression In his gray eyes. “I’m 
going to say something. You needn't 
mind, as this will be the last time that 
you will ever see me.”’ 

The girl seemed about to interrupt, 
but Whitcomb gave her no opportu- 
nity. 

“If—if I were free I'd do my best to 
make you love me. You are my ideal 
of what a girl should be. That knowl- 
edge can do you no harm, can it? And 
as I can't help feeling it, lam no more 
disloyal to that other girl ‘in: telling 
than in féeling it. Come, we-must set 
out for your camp.” 

But the girl stood still. The lowering 
sun glinted on her beauty until Whit- 
comb turned away with firm pressed 
lips. 

“Perhaps—if only she has forgotten?” 

Whiteomb turned to her curiously. 

“Would there be—no, I’ve no right to 
ask now.” 

The sweet mouth dimpled, “If that 
ittle girl had lived out of doors for 
five years would you recognize her, 
John Whitcomb?” 

Whitcomb put out a trembling hand 
and turned her face full {nto the sun. 
A great conviction lighted his face. 

“Margaret!” he cried. “Margaret, do 
you love me still?” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, And there was 
no sound on the river bank but the 
rippling of the water, 


Chinese Wedding Superstitions. 

No other country has so many super- 
stitions about marriage as China. The 
Chinese never marry within a hundred 
days after a death has taken place in 
the family of either the bride or groom, 
for if they do they believe domestic 
troubles are sure to follow. There 
seems to be no reason for this bellef, 
and the Chinese do not attempt to ex- 
plain it, but are willing to let it go 
as an undisputed fact. A Chinese bride 
may be brought-to the house of tho 
groom while there Is a coffin in the 
house, but not within a hundred days 
after it has been taken out. Ifa bride 
breaks the heel of her shoe while she 
is going from her father's to her hus- 
band’s home It is ominous of unhappi- 
ness to her new relations. A side of 
bacon and a piece of sugar are hung 
on the back of a bride's sedan chair as 
@ peace offering to evil spirits, and 
when she !s dressing for the wedding 
ceremony she stands all the while in 
a round wicker basket. When a bride 
is eating her last meal at the table of 
her father before going to live with her 
husband she is allowed to consume 
only half a bowl of rice, lest sho be 
followed by continual scarcity in her 
new abeda,. 


Ruling Switzerland. 

In Switzerlund they have no idea 
that they ara essentially idiots and 
must Nave s.cst Mex and supzscer and 
divinely gifted intellects to ruts them 
and cell them what to do about their 
affairs. They do not think much of. 
“ruling” in Switzerland nor much of 


the idea of divinely gifted intellects,’ 


All are great‘men in Switzerland, ‘and 


one fg as grent and as divinely: gifted |" 


as another. To the Swiss mind the 
great men are those that do something 
in science or Hterature, Ike Agassiz or 
De Saussure; but they have no partice 
ular fancy to be “ruled” by::anybody, 
however great, You will-find:many an 
intelligent Swiss that cannot tell you 
the name of the president of Switzer- 
land. He knows the name of the presi- 
dent of the United States, always, but 
he does not know who is at- the head 
of his own country. Not because the 
interest he-takes in his political affairs 
is small, for itis very great; but be- 
cause who may be president of Switz- 
erland is not important. Whoever he 
is, he amounts to nothing, he effects 
nothing, he “rules” nothing. The- only 
rulers.of Switzerland are the Swiss 
people.—Hverybodv’s Magazine. 


BUTTER TO SELL, 


When Summer Markets Are Floodeé 
With the Farm Product. 

Usually farm buttermakers can se- 
cure a premium above the average 
market price by selling the butter to 
private customers who have regard for 
quality in products of this nature. 

If the maker is compelled to take 
his butter to stores he usually has to 
take the average price given for but- 
ter regardless of quality. A few store- 
keepers will recognize certain lines of 
butter as being superior to others and 
will pay more for them, but usually 
not as much as can be obtalued by 
private marketing. In most localities, 
particularly during the summer 
months, the markets are flooded with 
farm butter, and the prices are very 
unsatisfactory. The maker who {fs de- 
pending on the stores for the sale of 


-his butter usually has to accept the 


current price, while if he has worked 
up a private trade the chances are that 
he has a market that will give a unt- 
form price throughout the year.—Ed- 
win H. Webster. 

Pleased and Paying Buyers, 

One thing should always be borne in 
mind by the person who is making but- 
ter to soll. The butter is for somebody 
else to eat, and it is for your interest 
to make it to sulf them, whether it just 
suits your taste or not. Habit has a 
-great deal to do with our likes and dis- 
likes. You may have been accustomed 
to sweet cream butter. If so you prob- 
ably like that best. Or you may have 
got used to eating butter made from 
very ripe cream and the butter not 
washed to expel the buttermilk, caus- 
ing It to have a very decided flavor and 
taste, and so you look upon fine, dell- 
cate flavored butter as insipid. Or you 
may like little or no salting or high 
salting, Nght color or high color. But 
all this is of no consequence. It {s no_ 
matter what you like. You want to 
make it to sult your customer, and you 
want your. customers to be those who 
are able and willing to pay a good 
price for what sults them. If the cus- 
tomer wants sweet cream butter, make 
it; if unsalted, make jt so; if he desires 
it high salted, salt it bigh, and so on. 
Always make it the same for the same 
customers, They are getting tastes 
formed which you can make St profita- 
ble to gratify. If one is making butter 
to put on the general market he wants 
to make what that market demands 
and will pay the best price for.—O. P. 
Goodrich = 


Dairy Talk of Today 


Are you feeding a cheese cow trying 
to get butter? Use your scales and 
Babcock test and find cut for sure. 

The Better Dairy Farming. 

It 4s known of all men that it {s far 
cheaper and more economical and bet- 
ter dairy farming to grow your protein 
on the farm than to buy It at the store, 
“even though the purchased ground feed 
is bringing a fertilizer on to the farm 
to counteract the depleting effect of 
selling milk off the farm. Especially. 
according to Home and Farm, does 
this stand true for those dairymen who 
live below the Ohio river and in the 
extreme south, where the lugumes 
grow so freely and can often be fol- 
lowed by or follow another crop on the 
same land, 

The Nervous Cew. 

A eow wil] nearly always give more 
milk when she is milked by a person 
who has been accustomed to milk her 


‘| than she will when a stranger takes 


her in hand. Some cows are more 
nervous or sensitive about being han- 
dled by strangers than others, but 
those nervous cows are usually the 
best milk producers. Frequent changos 
of milkmen are not desirable, 

Real Dairy Slaves. 

The day is most surely coming 
when we will see that it is real econ- 
omy to cut down the number of our 
herds and get better stock. Then we 
will get out of the bondage we are 
now In. The real dairy slaves are the 
ones that are keeping so many cows 
that do not begin to pay for thelr keep- 
ing. At least that {gs the opinion of 
Squire Little. 

A Large Body of Ignerance, 

There is a Jatge body of dairy fg- 
norance In the world. It seems to be 
moving a little, so let us be patient 
one with another, You know how large 
bodies move. 


Demonstration, 


One man kept a record of his cows- 


a year. One cow: ylelded a profit of 
$3.60; another, $51.40. 
In Brief. 

Cream !s cash, 

Keep the calves growing. 

Don’t mix warm and cold milk. 

Dairy farming is cash farming. 

A good cow-is a sure money maker. 

The calf is the beginning of the cow. 

Test the cows. Do it now. Don't 
wait. 

One test won't tell the wholo story 
either. 

A good motto for dairymen: Get re- 
Bults, 

Any cows in your herd testing 7 per 
cent? 

Are your cows grafters? Test them 
and see, 

Grade cows are often afl right. Grade 
bulls never.—Kimball’s Dairy Farmor, 


Wouldn’t Be So Complicated. 


xs 
“Soon, my son, there’ll be no north, 
no south, no east, no west.” 
“I'll be glad of that, grandpa; ’twill 
make geography a blamed sight eas 
ler.” —PhiJadelohia Bulletin 


Sohn Hunter, the famous auztomist, 
once sald that the feminine love of con: 

_ Versation was a consequence of a pe 
j cullarity in brain tissue, 


- (THE NEWS 


DELAINE MERINOS. 


Hardy and Healthy, Says Expert, and 
Well-Managed Flock Has Never 
Been Unprofitable. 


~ Wing’s estimate of the Delaine Meri- 


nos is that they are “hardy, heaithy 
when rightly managed, their lambs 
from mutton sires are superior for the 
market, and a well managed flock has 
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: A DELAINE RAM, 
never been unprofitablo. In the hands 
of some breeders they approach closely 
to the mutton type without losing their 
valuable fleeces.” 


The Sheep Boom. 
“I never knew a man to follow the 


sheep industry faithfully and intelli- 
gently for the term of ten years who 
wasn’t better off at the end of that 
time than at the beginning,” says Hen- 
ry 8S. Randall. Every regular flockmas- 
ter can willingly and truthfully sub- 
scribe to the above quotation. The man 
who sticks to his flock right along 
through periods of depression-and low 
prices, just the same as through times 
of activity and high prices, is sure to 
come out ahead. He is ready when the 
times of high and excited markets pre- 
vail to take advantage of the situation, 
ana he is amply rewarded for his abid- 
ing faith in his favorite stock. 

More than forty years ago, when I 
was a beginner, an old and successful 
flockmaster sald to me: “I want to 
give you a little advice. Get a few 
good Merino ewes and stay by them. 
No matter how low they get, just keep 
up a good flock right straight along, 
and you'll find they’ll make you more 
clear money and do it with less work 
than any other stock you keep or any 
crop you can grow.” I took the advice 
and never yet regretted it. I have seen 
his statement verified many times. 

Just now choice breeding ewes are 
selling around $6. The farms that are 
well stocked with sheep are the excep- 
tion. I wouldn't advise every one to 
rush into sheep in times of high prices, 
concludes & writer in Ohio Farmer, but 
the man who has a farm adapted to 
sheep and is entfrely without them can 
hardly pay too much for a smal) flock 
of good ewes with which to start a 
flock. But it is far better to never be 
without them. The farmer who sticks 
to certain lines and never allows him- 
self to become discouraged by periods 
of depression invariably does better 
for a term of years than he who is al- 
ways dodging from one industry to an- 
other, trying to strike the high places 
in the markets, 


Feeding Lambs Afttr Weaning. 

The following illustrates English 
methods of feeding lambs from wean- 
ing time until the following spring: A 
breeder of Hampshires who weans his 
lambs about June 1, when they are 
four months old, folds his ram lambs 
on vetches and sadnfoin each day dur- 
ing June, in addition to giving them 
the run of a grass lot which has not 
been previously pastured with sheep 
and a grain ration of oats, bran and 
linseed cake. During July and the ear- 
ly part of August, until sale time, they 
are folded on cabbages and rape, with 
about a pound of grain. The ewe 
lambs are folded on vetches, cabbages 
and rape, with no grain unless the 
grain feed is scarce, when one-third or 
one-half pound per day is given. From 
September until the 1st of May they 
are folded on turnips, swedes and kale, 
with one-half pound per day of grain 
and straw, chaff or clover hay. 

_A famous breeder of Lincoln sheep 
advocates liberal feeding and very fre- 
quent changes of pasture for lambs 
from weaning time until the following 
spring. He divides his lambs accord- 
ing to sex, but feeds all alike. The 
principal feeds used are green clover, 
tares, rape and turnips. During the 
fall and winter they are folded on tur- 
nips and fed all they will eat up clean 
of cut clover hay, in which is mixed 
about one-half pound per head per day 
of linseed cake.—W. J. Kennedy. 


Exercise For Poultry. 


Poultry should be furnished with 
means for exercise. Birds of small size 
fly for exercise as well as to reach the 
distant points they aim at, says Poul- 
try News. But our domestic fowls, 
though seemingly constituted for the 
same mode of progression, fail to do 
much with their wings, and thus their 
legs and claws are ealled on to do dou- 
ble duty. Not only do they keep up a 
perpetual “tramp, tramp” with their 
forked drumsticks, but they ransack in 


all possible and impossible places ap- 


parently just for the fun of the thing. 
The truth is, however, that the great 
law of nature holds good in this lower 
department of animal life as well as 
in the higher. Exercise, activity, move- 
ment, progression—these are the con- 
ditions for health, happiness and pros- 
perity through all the gradations of 
life. Fowls are without doubt of a 
more. active, stirring temperament than 
any other class of domestic animals, 
and we are very unwise to attempt to 
restrict them. 

! 
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THE JAW AND THE TEETH. 


What May Happen if We Continue 
Using Soft Foods. 

The teeth are really appendages of 
the skin, and not of the skeleton, as 
people generally believe. The jaw is 
formed in accordance with the neces- 
sity for providing a hold for the teeth— 
that Is, if there were no teeth to come, 
the jaw would grow differently, and 
would not have its present shape. The 
jaw is not an fndependent part, as it 
would like to be; it has to form itself 
to accommodate tenants with which, 
strictly speaking, it has no ties of kin- 
dred. 

The use of soft foods decreases the 
size of the teeth, and they will ultt- 
mately disappear, unless we make 

more use of them. 

As there does not seem to be any 
likelihood of a change in our habits, 
we must expect to lose them in course 
of time. Then the jaw will assume 
probably another shape. Further, the 

| gums might disappear, for there can 
be no use for them after the disappear- 
ance of the teeth. 
| The loss of the teeth makes the lps 
fall in, and brings us near to the Punch 
form of face! We find it impossible to 
pronounce sounds, such as t, d, sh, ch. 
The change of face, so to say, will cer- 
tainly lead to a modification of the 
tongue, and this in turn to the inabllity 
to pronounce other sounds, 


RED DEER, ALBERTA. 


‘a eontemporary account says: “At 
tho first performance of ‘La Traviata’ 
the tenor, Graziani, took cold and sang 
his part throughout In a hoarse and al- 
most inaudible voice. M. Varesl, the 
baritone, having what we would call a 
secondary role, took no trouble to bring 
out the dramatic importance of this 
short but capital part, so that the ef- 
fect of the celebrated duet between 
Violetta and Germond in the second 
act was entirely missed. Mme. Dona- 
telli, who impersonated the delicate, 
sickly heroine, wag one of the stoutest 
ladies on the stage or off it, and when} 
at the beginning of the third act the 
doctor declares that consumption has 
wasted away the young lady and that 
she cannot live more than a few hours 
the audience was thrown into a state 
of perfectly uproarious glee, a state 
very different from that necessary to 
appreciate the tragic action of the last 
act.” No wonder that “La Traviata” 
made a fiasco under these trying cir- 
cumstances! Yet when more adequate- 
ly performed the opera soon became an 
immense favorite with audiences of all 
nations, and Verdi had no reason to 
remember the disasters attending its 
frst appearance in public, 


; { 
Opera Under Difficulties. 


Attacks on Royalty. 

The king most often and most serl- 
ously shot at was Louis Philippe, who 
somehow was never hurt by his would 
be assassins. The most desperate at. 
tempt was made by Fieschi, the Cor 
sican, who operated with an infernal 
machine. He wus once fired upon at 
such close quarters that the flash of the 
pistal set fire to the bonnet of Queen 
Marle Amelie, who sat beside him In 
a carriage. But one serious attempt 
was made to assassinate Napoleon I. It 
was with an infernal machine. Na- 
poleon III. had two narrow escapes, 
One was when the Orsini bombs ex- 
ploded around his carriage, and the 
other was at the Bols de Boulogne, 
when a bal} meant for his guest, Alex- 
ander I., whizzed by his ear and shot 
his aid-de-camp’s horse.—London News, 


Relative Brightness ef the Stars. 

The dream of Joseph is the oldest 
document known In which the bright- 
ness of the stars !s referred to. In It 
fre mentioned the sun, 


seen in Egypt today we shall find just 
twelve, for a thirteenth Is of somewhat 
doubtful brilllancy. These twelve stars 
are also mentioned In an evangel of St. 
John; hence the astronomer concludes 
that the relative brightness of the stara 
has not appreciably altered since the 
times of the pharaohs. 
penne 
Bride Onke. 

Bride cake is a relic of the Roman 
confarreates, a mode of marriage prac- 
ticed by the highest class in Rome. In 
confarreation the bride was ied to the 
altar by bachelors, but conducted home 
by married men, and the ceremony 
took place in the presence of ten wit- 
nesses by the Pontifex Maximus, 
whereupon the contracting parties mu- 
tually partook of a sake made of salt, 
water and flour. 


Bananas. 
Two tons of bananas can be grown 
en the space of ground which will pro- 
duce forty pounds weight of wheat. 


_ Coal Deposits, 

Coal deposits of North America are 
estimated to contain nearly as much as 
those of Europe, or 681,000,000,000 tons, 
but even this gigantic figure is dwarfed 
by Asia’s wealth of coal. China is be- 
lieved to possess inexhaustible supplies. 


wnat Was All 

A young girl who is always trying 
some new thing was present once 
when the doctor set a neighbor’s bro- 
ken arm. She was sure that she knew 
exactly how it was done and rather 
anxious to put her new knowledge into 
practice. Some time later a hen out 
in the chicken yard broke its leg. The 
girl directly announced that she meant 
to set it “and make it as good as 
new.” Accordingly it was put Into a 
plaster cast and left for the proper 
length of time to knit. When the day 
came to take off the cast the girl ran 
out to the henhouse in great eagerness 
to see the result. Presently there was 
oO scream that brought every member 
of the family to her side. The chicken 
was jumping miserably over the ground 
sidewise instead of directly forward. 
You know a hen’s leg has a crook. 
Well, she had crooked it the wrong 
way, that was all. 


Sealing Wax. 

Sealing wax in the present form was 
first noted in London in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. A sort of earth 
was used by the ancient Egyptians in 
sealing papers and documents. The 
Egyptians placed such earth on the 
horns of cattle and upon it stamped 
the seal of the priest. Thus were iden- 
tified the cattle to be used in the sac- 
rifices. 


Don’t Eat When Exhausted. 
Remember never to eat heartily when 
tired to the point of exhaustion. The 
fatigue with most persons seems to pre- 
vent digestion, and a light meal Is bet- 
ter until rest has been. taken. 


The Mddern Child. 


| Governess—Children, don’t get your 
selves all splashed up! Your mamma 
will scold me for it! 

| Little Bthel—Well, don’t you get paid 
| tor it? 

t 
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Charitable. 
Mayme—Oh, dear, I wish I had 
money enough to enable me to be char- 
1; itable! 
| Eayth—Wuat would be your first 
charitable act in that case? 
]| Mayme—I'd refuse to marry old Got- 
rex.—Detroilt Tribune. Naess 


moon and 
twelve stars, which exceed all the other 
heavenly bodies in splendor. A French 
astronomer has pointed out that if we 
count the stars of the first magnitude 


A REGULAR FEATURB 
Boo! Boo! Scat! 
Look out for me. 
i'm dangerous. 
Mh, I'm the real stuff, 
‘ine original and only 
Terror of the Pacific! 
I eat whole familics for breakfast 
And am still hungry at that. 
J am the Yellow Peril. 
Ain't I cute? 
© am bad enough, 
But on Tuesdays and Fridays 
Iam yellow pertling 
For fair. 
Yes, I look mild eyed 
And gentle enough, 
And to see me in my native lalr 
You might suppose that I lived ow 
Birds’ nest soup and climate. 
That is where you lose a bet. 
True, Iam tame enough 
When ordine-y folks are arovnd, 
But just let > eo.:respondent 
Pipe rae 
With his weather eye, 
And suddenly the balmy air 
Is filled with arms, 
Legs 
And pigtails. 
I am Billy the Kid, 
The charge of the light brigade 
And the Johnstown flood 
All rolled into one. 
That is on ordinary days 
‘When I am behaving. 
On ‘Suesdays and Fridays 
I am the eruption of Mont Pelea 
Ain't I cute? 
And the joke of it Is 
My most intimate friends 
Don’t even suspect it. 
IT am hot stuff, 
The only real live Yellow Pert? 
Now on exhibition. 
Bewar, of imitations, 
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Her Attractions, 
“I can’t understand what there Is so 
attractive about Emily. She hasn’t 
any accomplishments. All she does is 
to talk a little and smile a great deal.” 
“That’s enough, isn’t it?’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


The Professor's Advice. 


“Now, professor, suppose I should 
be attacked some night by a big, ruf- 
fianly fellow. What would you advise 
we to do?” 

“Holler fur der perleece and run 
like the dooce.’—Pick-Me-Up. 


How to Keep Hawks Away. 
We have little faith in the ability of 
martins to keep hawks out of the way 
and prefer to depend upon some other 
plan of frightening the hawks, says 
Reliable Poultry Journal. We erect 
poles about ten feet high twenty to 
fifty feet apart and string from the 
top of these wire or heavy twine zig- 
zag all about the poultry yards high 
enough so that a man can walk under 


wires attach white and various colored 
rags or streamers. This proves’ an 
effective safeguard against both hawks 
and crows. Guinea fowls are credited 
with frightening hawks. However, we 
do not believe that they really do scare 
hawks away. They are excellent watch- 
ers and will set up an awful racket 
when hawks, strangers or prowlers are 
about and are valuable for this reason. 


The Turkey. 

The turkey is an American bird. Lu- 
cullus and the Epicureans did not know 
about him. He was found in his wild 
state after Columbus’ time. About a 
hundred years after the discovery of 
America broiled young turkeys became 
great delicacies on the Frenchman's 
table. 


An Unclaimed Prise. 

Years ago the French government 
offered 800,000 francs ($50,000) to any 
one who would give a remedy for the 
phylloxera, but the prize bas never 
been awarded, because no remedy has 
been discovered. It is easy enough to 
kill the pest with a poisonous spray, 
but that same spray kills the g~pe 
also, 


The Greeks’ Failing. 

The Greeks, notwithstanding their 
genius in other matters, having only a 
glimmering of the use of the arch, could 
not construct bridges of any size. 


The Magno Charta. 

The Magna Charta was written with 
ordinary black ink on very heavy 
parchment, It is a curious fact, as 
stated by an eminent English historian, 
that of all the barons who signed that 
most important document not one could 
write other than his signature and only 
two were able to write even that. 


The Roman Stylus. 

The Roman stylus was often made 
heavy that it might be used as a weap- 
on. It was with such a stylus as this 
Caesar defended himself when attack- 
ad 4y the conspirators. . 


: To Restore the Perfume. 

It is clainsed that the perfume of 
flowers disappears as soon as the starch 
in the petals is exhausted, and it may, 
it is said, be restored by placing the 
flower in a solution of sugar, when the 
formation of starch and the emission of 
fragrance will he nt.ance resumed 


The Otter’s Tail. 

The tall of the otter serves not only 
as a rudder, but also as a means of 
propulsion, its movements closely re- 
sembling those of a screw propeller. 

Arotina ‘the Earth. 

The time required for a journey 
around the earth by a man walking day 
and night, without resting, would be 
428 days; an express train, forty days; 
sound at medium temperature, thirty- 
two and one-half hours; light, a little 
over one-tenth of a second, and elec- 
tricity, passing through a copper wire, 
a little under one-tenth of a second. 


The limife In France, 


France. Henry III. and Henry IV. 
were killed with one, Louis XV. was 
wounded by a knife in the hands of 
Damiens in 1757, and it was with the 
knife that the Duke of Berri, an heir 
presumptive to the French throne, was 
mourdered by Louvel jn 1820, 


it conveniently. To these strings fit when the climax of the play was 
| 


The knife is a historic weapon in 


HE PROVED HIS RIGHT. 


It Was Quite a Roundabout Way, but 
He Got His Water. 

A western lawyer says that be was 
once in a court In Missouri when a 
young man most fastidiously dressed 
sauntered into the temple of justice. 
None of the officials of the court had 
ever seen him before, and as the pro- 
ceedings were unimportant and some- 
what tedious it chanced that the 
stranger attracted some attention. On 
his part he eyed the judge narrowly, 
sized up all the attorneys, drummed 
loudly on the bench in front of him 
and finally rose and sauntered up to the 
bar, where he poured out for himself a 
glass of iced water. 

The judge presiding, a nervous and 
testy old fellow, had himself observed 
the young man and by his frowns had 
given evidence of his disapproval. 
When the stranger had boldly marched 
up to the bar and had raken the water 
{t looked as if the judge would boil 
over with indignation at this exhibition 
of temerity, amounting almost to con- 
teinpt. “That water, sir,” roared the 
judge, “is for attorneys and other offi- 
clals of’ this court.” 

Wher2upon the strange young man 
turned red and left the courtroom, But 
the court was to see more of him, for 
in about half an hour he returned, bear- 
ing in his hand a roll of parchment, 
The judge now glared at him in the 
most savage manner, but the young 
man flinched not. Finally, during a lull 
in the proceedings, the eccentric young 
person addressed the court: 

“Your honor!” 

“What fs it, sir?” 

“I wish, your honor, to submit to 
this honorable court my certificate of 
admission to practice In the supreme 
court and all other courts of this state.” 

“Well, what of that?” growféd his 
honor. 

“Simply this, your honor. Now that 
I have presented the proofs of my ad- 
mission to the bar I would move the 
court that I be permitted to drink from 
the official pitcher.” 

The young attorney got his water.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 


Honest Man. 

“Will you love me when I am old?” 
asked the kittenish damse] with the 
corkscrew curls, the false frizzes, the 
suspiciously bright teeth and the Jarge 
bank account, 

“Why, I love you now, don’t I?” 
asked the plain, everyday, matter of 
fact, undiplomatic man who was trying 
to provide for his future. 

And, ob, brethren, the voiceless wind 
that drifts across the open polar sea 
was a hot wave compared to the at- 
‘mosphere that surrounded him in a‘ 
minute.—Judge. 


Willing to Compremise. 

“Well, it’s no use your kickin’,” 
growled the cashier of the restaurant 
finally. “You et the food, an’ arguin’ 
about it won't help’~ 

“That's so,” said the disgusted pa- 
tron. “Let's forgive and forget.” 

“Bh?” 

“I'll forgive that miserable meal if 
you'll forget that I had It.”’—Philadel- 
phia Press, 


Unrealistic, 
The heroine was supposed to fall Ina 


reached. 

“Huh!” she exclaimed as she sur- 
veyed her new gown in a mirror. “It 
looks like I’d have to fall in a misfit 
tonight.” 

And the villain still pursued her.— 
Chicago News. 


No Time For Extras, 

Tiny Sister (rushing into big sister’s 
room)—Please hurry, Lulu, Mr. White 
is downstairs, ; 

Lulu (very grandly, while she dabs 
her face with the powder puff)—Very 
well, dear. I'll be down. 

Tiny Sister (nervously)—Oh, please 
don’t wait to shave—Woman’s Home 
Ciomnanton 


The Codex Upsal. 

The Codex Upsal differs from every 
other known manuscript in the fact 
that it was written with silver Ink on 
violet parchment, the initials being of 
gold. The secret of the manufacture 
of this silver ink is not definitely 
known, though it Is suspected that 
some solution of the metal was em- 
ployed ip the writing and then subse- 
quently treated with chemicals to give 
the metallic luster and effect. 


The Vellala. 

The vellala, a species of jellyfish, is a 
natural raft, having a membrane which, 
when erected and spread, serves a8 a 
sail, 


Hoarseness. 

A bit of borax the size of a small 
pea allowed to dissolve in the mouth 
will remove hoarseness for a consid- 
erable time and is very useful for 
those who have to sing or speak in 
public. 


Ancient Wisdom. 

Anaxagoras, an Athenian philosopher 
who lived in the fifth century before 
Christ, taught that wind was the re- 
sult of rarefaction; that the rainbow 
was the result of reflection and refrac- 
tion; that the moon's light was all bor- 
rowed from the sun, and that the fixed 
stars were of immense size and far be- 
yond the sun, 


° Graphite. 
Inexhaustible supplies of superior 
graphite, almost pure and eminently 
suited for pencils, are found in §Si- 
beria. 


Dante's Wife. 

Gemma Donati, Dante's wife, was a 
dame of portentous pbysiognomy and 
a deep, tragic voice. She henpecked 
him severely, a fact which perhaps ex- 
plains the absence of her name from 
his writings. 


Bottle Making Machine. 
Fourteen years ago a bottle manu- 
facturer, Claude Boucher, in Cognac, 
France, was forced to close his fac- 
tory by the continuous strikes and ex- 
actions of his employees. He then set 
to work to invent a machine for the 
manufacture of bottles. This machine 
is now in use in various parts of the 
country. One-quarter of a million bot- 
tles are turned out by it dally. A 
single machine produces 35,000 bottles 
in twenty-four hours, and any one can 
learn to run it in n week. The bottles 
are stronger and look better than those 
made by the blowers. _— a 
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